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Take a tip from 
"Bud" Wilkinson 




















Coach “Bud” Wilkinson of Oklahoma says, 
“Every athlete needs a well rounded diet, and 
that includes bread. Enriched bread is a won- 
derful source of energy and provides many 
body building elements—calcium, protein, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron. I’ve noticed that 
every football player I coach eats plenty of 
bread. It helps give them the drive and 
stamina they need to play this fast and 
rugged game.” 


Pupils who don’t get proper nourishment 








Good health is as important 


in the classroom 
as on the football field 


are poorer students than they should be. 
Their inadequate diets make them listless and 
lethargic — often result in lower resistance, 
frequent sickness and absences. Proper nour- 
ishment helps make students easier to teach! 


You can help your students get proper 
nourishment. A great many poor eating hab- 
its are due to ignorance of what constitutes 
good nutrition. Make sure your class knows 
that milk, meat or eggs, fruits, vegetables and 
enriched bread are foods they need every day. 


To help you do so, this ad, featuring “Bud”? Wilkinson 
appears in the students’ issue of this magazine. Call your 
pupils’ attention to this ad. Encourage them to talk to their 
parents about nutrition. Suggest that at one of your school’s 
PTA meetings, the Home Economics or Health teacher give a 
talk on nutrition. In these ways you can help your students 


to good health — make it easier for yourself to help them in 
their studies. 
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FREE WALL CHART 
Colorful 2215" by 1515” 
Wall Chart, on the care of 
the teeth, is included in the 
new Lambert ‘‘Care Kit.” 
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CONTINUOUS ANTI-ENZYME ACTION 
AND ORAL HYGIENE 


Lambert's new teaching aids for classroom for 9 out of every 10 people tested. 

use include units that explain this important FREE: Mail coupon on page 46T for the new 
new scientific development simply, factu- Lambert ‘‘Care Kit” of wall charts, student 
ally, and visually. They show why .. . and folders, and lecture outlines covering care of 
how... continuous anti-enzyme action the teeth, care of the skin, care of the breath, 
can protect against tooth decay acids, for care of the throat, care of the scalp, and 
12 to 24 hours after each brushing— proved care of the mouth. 





4 Prepared for the teaching profession 
by the makers of ? 


STOPS THE MAJOR CAUSE 
OF TOOTH DECAY EVERY 
MINUTE OF EVERY DAY! 


Lambert Pharmacal Company Division of The Lambert Company St. Louis, Missouri 








TECH-MASTER 


CUSTOM-BUILTK{ tS 
TELEVISION—RADIO and 
HI-Fl AUDIO EQUIPMENT 
@ QUALITY COMPONENTS 
@ ADVANCED DESIGN 
@ SIMPLIFIED INSTRUCTIONS 





DELUXE 
630-TYPE 

TV KIT ‘ 
World's 


Finest be 


TV Receiver: 
for picture tubes up to be) 
24” (70° defl.). 2% tubes : 
All principal components mounted 


Model 630024: Complete with all components, 
tubes, brackets, and quality speaker. (Less 
kine, wire and solder) Net $159.50 





AC/DC TV KIT 
High Quality TV 
at Low Cost: 


for 14” and 17” 
rectangular tubes 





<BR). 


Model 5116: Complete with tubes, hardware 
and mounting brackets. (Less kine, wire and 
solder) Net $99.95 


WILLIAMSON-TYPE 
20-WATT 
AMPLIFIER 
KIT « 





Famous Williamson . 
circuit with full 20 , 
watt output 

Specially-wound, quality output transformer 
Model TM-15A, complete with tubes Net $49.95 


4-CHANNEL, 
PRE-AMPLIFIER- 
EQUALIZER KIT 


With cathode follower output 
Inputs for FM tuner, phono, tape recorder and 
other signal sources 


Model TM-15P (with Cabinet) Net $19.95 





AC/DC SUPERHET 
RADIO KIT: 


Recelves all 
standard AM 
broadcasts, 550- 
1720 KC. 5 tubes 
including rect 
Super-sensitive 
high gain cir- 
cuit with built-in loop antenna 


Mode! 3B5-K: Complete with all tubes. and 
handsome bakelite cabinet Net $19.95 





Write for latest catalog 
of complete Tech-Master line 


TECH-MASTER corporation 
Television — Radio — Audio 
75 Front Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Americas 





MODERNIZATION of coal combustion equip- 
ment means increased efficiency from the 
burning of coal, enables use of great gen- 
erators like those above. Today powdered 
coal is blown under pressure into huge 
furnaces where it is ignited. The resulting 
high temperature heats water to steam, 
propelling giant turbines. These turn the 
generators which produce electricity. 


THE POWER IN A POUND OF COAL will keep 
a 100 watt bulb burning 10 hours. It will 
run a small radio 10 hours or a washing 
machine 4 hours. Whenever any electric 
appliance — refrigerator, electric clock, 
radio, toaster—is used, coal is at work. In 
many homes, the electricity used during a 
year is equivalent to more than a ton of coal. 





Po masd 


TREMENDOUS BITUMINOUS RESOURCES, up-to- 
date mining and processing operations, 
stable prices . . . for many reasons, coal 
remains the predominant fuel for the pro- 
duction of electricity. The United States 
has 40% of the world’s coal reserves— 
enough to last for 2000 years. And Ameri- 
can coal production is the most highly 
mechanized and efficient in the world. 





PROGRESS — Electric Utilities 





IN THE EARLY 1920's, electric utilities were using 29 million tons of 
bituminous coal annually to supply electricity to approximately 108 
million people. In 1953, electric utilities consumed 116 million tons, 
2/3 of all the fuel used by the electric power industry, and provided 
electricity for 157 million users. By 1975, a population of 190 million 
will be served by electric utilities burning an estimated 350 million tons 
of coal. The electric power required twenty years from now will be three 
times the demand today and over 30 times the demand in the early 20's. 





LUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of the National Coal Association 








(ae ee 
| Educational Division, Bituminous Coal Institute | 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy ot “Class Report’ (book- | 

let on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) and a 
| list of other teachers’ aids. | 
| PRN 6.08:00:00.0008 94 00:6400540406004000000060R0004e0 C88 | 

FREE! If you desire GOO oo 0.6000 05000 600eeec0edes s2bcrssensecetienesecen 

complete information Sweet 

on coal for use in your | ee 

classes, fll out _and | seccaisvedeseuncsuaees ie 5 2 TE coh ecenesane I 

mail coupon at right. | | 
| oo Serre rrr er Tver PerT TTT TTT eT TT TTT | 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Best for Slow— 
Rapid Learners 


What teaching techniques 


work best with slow and rapid 

irners? A cross section of 850 
sch ls supplies answe»°rs now 
presented in Teaching Rapid 
and Slou Learners in’ High 
Schools, | S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1954. No. 5 

Top ranking techniques for 

pid learner re 

Among English teachers: (1 
Eencourag extensive vutsicle 

iding of good literature 2 
Require mastery of minimum 
essentials in grammagys ind usage 
3) Teach niceties of expres- 
or } I mphasize modern 
iterature related to student in- 
terests and needs 

Among social studies teach- 
rs 1) Use current affairs as 
part of class work 2 Peach 
pupils to use the layman's ref- 
rence books 3) Teach pupils 
ow to register and vote, study 
platforms ind parties 1) 
Encourage pupils to discuss 
urrent affairs 


Top mie thods with slow le irn- 
ers 
English l 


eliminate 


drills 


y ) 


Conduct 
to vulgarisms; 
Help students to find good sub- 
stitutes for books 
ind magazines; (3) Emphasize 
reading modern literature 
Social Studies 1) Use cur- 
affairs; (2) Teach pupils 
how to register and 


interior comic 


rent 
vote; (3) 
Encourage pupils to engage in 
onversation 
Bottom ot list tor slow learn- 
Conduct detailed, intensive 
ot 
Shakespeare’s plays, Silas Mar- 
ner, Idylls of the King. 


ers 


study classics, such as 


Czar for Comics 


Alarmed at the rising tide of 


; “a 
public indigation over “comic 
books 24 major publishers 
idopted a self-policing plan. 
| keep themselves in line 
they engaged as “czar” a leader 





in fighting juvenile delinquency. 
He New York Magistrate 
Charles RK. Murphy 

Mr. Murphy 


ind enforce i 


W“ ill draw up 


banning 
books. 
Already one leading publisher 
has dropped SIX and 
New York police have seized 
plates of a sadistic 
the The 


code 
horror and terror comic 


“comics 


manual at 


shop of Pilgrim Press, 


| 
edition 
letin 








Wave of future enrollments mounts higher 


‘58 1960 


U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 


tion contrasts this chart with lags in classrooms and teacher recruits. 





Noblesse Oblige 


it Calcutta, the 
educator opened his 


Arriving 
U.S 


suitcase and presented his 
passport. Quickly, the cus- 
toms official closed — the 
suitcase without the slight- 
est examination and re- 
turned the passport 


“We 


he said, “to respect teach- 


are accustomed, 


ers 











Beginner Pay Up 

Mapison, Wis.: Salary offers 
to beginning te achers continue 
to rise, reports the University 
of Wisconsin Teacher Place- 
ment Bureau. Women candi- 
dates are starting at $3,200 to 
$3,400; at $3,400 to $3,- 
600 

Director Richard A, Siggel- 
kow “The secondary 
shortage is more marked this 
season than last year. There is 
longer oversupply of 
candidates in any field.” 


Says, 


no any 


Openings Abroad 


Peachers—elementary and sec- 
ondary—are cligible for nearly 
1.000 opportunities to study 
abroad during the 1955-56 


academic vear. Appli ttlons 


must be filed by November 1. 
Opportunities 


tor teachers 


ippear most favorable in ihe 
following countries: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 


France, Germany, Italy, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Philippines, United Kingdom, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, 


Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 


Panama, Paraguay, Peru. 

For information write to: 
U.S. Student Dept., Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 
67th St., New York 21, N.Y. 

e 

WasuHincton, D. C.: More 
than 500 educators from 60 
countries arrived for orientation 
preparatory to studies at various 
universities and observation in 
local communities. 


Chamber of Commerce Reissues Booklet 


Education pays off—for indi- 
viduals, communities, and na- 
So the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Edu- 
cation—An Investment Peo- 
ple 


tions declares 


in 


Actually this is a new, revised 
of the chart-filled bul- 
(9" x12”) first issued in 
1945. It is packed with “am- 
munition” citi- 
zens can use in talks, articles, 
etc, For example: 


educators and 


Does education make good 
citizens? Look at the chart on 
“political activity.” 

How does your state 
pare with other states on ex- 
penditures per pupil? Per capita 


income? Teacher salaries? 


com- 


This data and more, present- 
ed in appealing color, can be 
found in Education—An Invest- 
ment in People. $1, U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Washington, 
ze €.. 


Schools Bulge 


With 38 Million 


Last May America’s old 
little red schoolhouse (1748 
became a public shrine. Last 


t housed 27 


month. it live exhi 


bits as crowded Woodstock 
Conn., reclaimed its shrine for 
urrent Use 

In Rahway. N. J.. the city 


hall 


¢ lassroom 


its third floor as a 
In Svosset. L. | 
wondered where to 


rented 


students 
Crammed neighboring hig 


co 


schools retused to take them. 
From every section came 
similer wails 
School and college enroll- 
ments hit a record 38,000,000 


Elementary — 27,738,000 — up 
5.6% 


Secondary—7 .422,000—up 34 


College—2.533,000 
Other—213,000 

The bulge is vet to come, 
warns U.S. Commissioner of 


Education S. M. Brownell. Five 


Vvears hence schools must ic- 
commodate 46,000,000. 
We begin 1954. short ot 


370.000 classrooms. About 50.- 
000 will be provided this year 
During the next five. years the 
U.S. should add 750,000 class- 


rooms. 


4 States Boycott 
Supreme Court 


WasnHincton, D. C.: On thi 
Sept. 15 deadline only thre« 
states—Florida, North Carolina 
Oklahoma—asked the Supreme 
Court to hear their 
desegregation. Four others — 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Maryland, 
and Texas —planned to file 
“friend of the court’ briefs. 
Attorney General Eugene Cook 
said three states would join 
Georgia in boycotting the hear- 
ings. They are South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

\feanwhile desegregation went 
forward with little incident i: 
border states. But Mississippi's 
legislature acted to let voters 
pass on a constitutional amend- 
ment Dec. 21 to permit abolish- 
ing public schools. 

Tennessee officials said they 
would ask the Supreme Court 
to permit desegregation over a 
period of years, beginning in 
the first grade. 

In Atlanta education leaders 
from 11 the 
problem in closed session. 


views on 


states discussed 
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only VU-L 





Pointing Gets the Idea Across 





potion RH 


“eames 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, 
mail the coupon for a FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE with 
BUILT-IN POINTER gives expression to your 
full Executive potential. Of course, there’s no 
cost or obligation. 


The VU-LYTE projects anything in natural colors. 
No slides or other preparation is necessary. The 
VU-LYTE takes copy as large as 10 x 10 inches, 
can project it to 10 x 10 feet! 


FOR THE BRIGHTEST SHARPEST PICTURES, 
FOR THE EASIEST OPERATION, for the Opaque 
Projector that’s PROVED most durable... it’s 
VU-LYTE! 


Vth has this Built-in Pointer! 


VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer (a sharp clear 
white arrow) is a great aid to Public 
Speakers. 


Pointing with an Arrow makes learning 
easier. 


The VU-LYTE Built-In Arrow Pointer is the 
most advanced, most widely used pointer 
in Opaque Projectors today. It’s the most 
efficient pointer, yet the simplest to op- 
erate. That's why it’s so helpful. 


Using the VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer is one 
of the best methods known to get ideas 
and facts across so they’re remembered. 

















Pom a ee een on ee ee “ 
| Charles Beseler Co., Dept. D-10 

60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please arrange for a Free Demonstration | 
| at my convenience. | 
| | 
| Name Position | 
| School | 
| | 
| School Address | 
| 
| City Zone State 
hnarassesenidieeen er enenienan anes apayen J 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


CHARLES Beale COMPANY 


st 1eee 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
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With its sponsorship of the Annual 
Student Composers Radio Awards and the popular book 
review series on radio, The Book Parade, BMI presents 
The American Story as another important step 
forward in educational broadcasting. Immediately 
vllowing its introduction it received the acclaim and 
couperation of such leading organizations’as the New York 
Hi-torical Society and other State historical societies, 
United Nations Radio. Voice of America, Armed Forces 
Radio Service. Veterans Administration, the Fund for 
Adult Education, Chicago Board of Education, the Civil 
War Centennial Association as well as many 
universities, colleges, schools and libraries. Each day 
brings new endorsements from similar groups everywhere 













BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD + TORONTO +» MONTREAL 


Radto brings you a new 


public service educational serves 


THE ‘AMERICAN STORY 


, from the age of discovery 


to the age of the atom 


Conceived and prepared by 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC 
in association with the 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN HISTORIANS 


and written by outstanding 


contemporary authorities 


on American History 














>The American Story 


is a continuing series of 
exciting narrative programs that 


bring alive the men 


movements... 


. the 
. the struggles. . 


x the ideas and ideals that have 


made our country great 


Rich in color, drama, suspense and 

entertainment, each program in 

the series deals with a significant 
episode in American history 
from the landing of Columbus 
to a discussion of science and 


technology in the atomic age. 
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Harold E. Fellows Says... 


Alert educators long ago found ia com- 
mercial broadcasting a valuable aid to the 
furtherance of scholastic training and un- 
derstanding. Radio first brought to the 
student a “listening post’ on the practice 
nt othe subjects teachers had so skillfully 
stressed in the classroom. Now. television 
has given the school a “window” through 
wl living history, science, music, litera- 
tur ivics, sociology, business administra- 
tion. and the arts mav be observed on a 

basis 

he craftsmen of broadcasting—the net- 

ind station managers, the program 
artists, th 


ers, the sponsors—are 


k lv conscious of their responsibility to 
wloy these two media for the advance- 
of learning and culture. Scholastic 

| her is to be congratulated tor rounding 
together in this convenient package a list- 
i broadcast programs which are par- 
ularly useful to the school. The size of 
listing is testimony to our industry's 
nsciousness of its responsibilities, but 
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only a prelude to the great benefits the 
future can bring. 

As educators make use of these fine pro- 
grams which have been prepared through 
endless hours of work and tremendous ex- 
penditure of funds, as they tune to them 
in the classroom itself, discuss them, rec- 
ommend them for homework assignments 
and reports, and more important, as they 
express to stations and networks their ap- 
preciation of such programs, along with 
evidence ot their value, we can expect even 
more educational benefits from commercial 
broadcasting and even closer cooperation 
between teachers and broadcasters. For 
our industry responds to public demand, 
and you educators are among the more 
articulate and informed spokesmen for the 
public interest. 


Harold E. Fellows 


President and Chairman of the Board 
National Assn. of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters 








LOOK, LISTEN and LEARN 


Highlights of the New Season 


Sp vear’s king-size ventures in TV 
programming are becoming regular 
fare for this year’s viewers. 

The networks’ tentative excursions 
last year—Ford’s 50th Anniversary 
Show, General Foods’ Rodgers and 
Hammerstein extravaganza, and Hall- 
mark’s two-hour Maurice Evans-Shake- 
speare productions—paved the way fon 
this year’s schedule of high-calibre, top- 
talent shows. (See chart of recom 
mended television and radio programs, 
pp. 14-15-T.) 

What do these shows mean to you, 
the classroom teacher? Simply _ this. 
During the coming year, your “supple- 
mentary materials kit” can include a 
Maurice Evans-Judith Anderson “Mac- 
beth” in every student’s living room, a 
vuided tour through the nation’s lead- 


ing university research centers, month- 





Mr. Peepers humorously relates tribula- 
tions of a high school science teacher. 


ly performances of some of the best 
plays that thrilled Broadway theater- 
animated _ history 
Oscar-winning craftsmen, and much 


goers, lessons by 


more. 


TV Shows 


Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson 
are two names that command attention. 
Their two-hour Macbeth production in 
color is scheduled for Hallmark’s Hall 
of Fame on Sunday, November 28 
(NBC-TV). The Hall of Fame’s regular 
Sunday evening series pays tribute to 
fumous people: Hippocrates (Oct. 10), 
lohn Paulding (Oct. 17), Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell (Oct. 24), and Horace 
Greeley (Oct. 31). 

Light’s Diamond Jubilee is a two- 
hour, four-network show celebrating 
the 75th anniversary of Thomas Edi- 





Now and Then stars dynamic Dr. Baxter, 
scholarly jack of all literary trades. 


son's first successful incandescent lamp. 
On October 24, practically every tele- 
vision station from coast to coast will 
carry this testimonial to Edison’s in- 
ventive genius, together with a fore- 
cast of other electrical marvels. 

The findings of a long list of uni- 
versity research centers have been made 
the basis of a 26-week series called 
The Search, which begins October 17. 
Included are reports of projects at Yale 
University (Child Study Center), Cor- 
nell University (Automobile Safety 
Research), State University of Iowa 
(Speech Clinic), Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (Automation), Uni- 
versity of Michigan (English Lan- 
cuage Institute), University of Chicago 
(Weather Research), and Harvard Uni- 
versity (School of Education). 

Every fourth Wednesday, The Best 





Eve Arden romps through school teacher 
role in Our Miss Brooks comedy series. 








10-T 


~ Broadway will present full-how 
musicals culled from past 
hits. The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
with Monty Woolley in his original role 
f Sheridan Whiteside, will be telecast 
n October 13. The Philadelphia Story, 
and Old Lace, and The Petri 
fivd Forest are other titles slated fon 
lates productions CBS-T\ 
What is Disneyland?, the 
how of the Wednesdays 
CTICS which will have 
October 


dramas tridi 


Arse hile 


opening 
Disneyland 
its premiere on 
27, introducees Walt 
is host of the series and gives a pre- 
view of the 


ivisions of the 


Disney 


The fou 
Frontierland, 
Fantasvland, and To- 


shows to come. 


program 
Adventureland, 
morrowland—indicate the variety” in 
‘tore and the extent to which this series 
can be used to stimulate classroom in- 
terest in natural history, the frontier, 
and American folklore. (ABC-TV) 
Encouraging signs of TV’s maturity 
is a medium (and our maturity as an 
udience) are seen in two programs; 
Vow and Then is a televised series of 
Shake- 
spearean scholar, u literature enthusi- 
ast, and a dedicated teacher all rolled 
into one—Dr. Frank Baxter of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Each of 
Professor Baxter's Sunday 
talks are stimulating excursions in the 
company of an original and catalytic 
mind. Medic, on the 
highly 
filmed 


lectures by a spellbinder, a 


afternoon 


other hand, is a 


polished, highly professional 


series of documentaries, each 


lealing with a different case historv. 


the writer, producer director and cast 





Acveniure program gives TV audience 
close view of chick hatching ceremony. 





Marlin Perkins, conducting Zoo Parade, 
shows “human” side of animal behavior. 


working in cooperation with the Los 
Angeles Medical Association. have 
fashioned out of these case studies 


realistic, human dramas which approach 
honestly and 
CBS-TV; 


medicine 
torcetully Now and Then 
Vedic NBC -TV ) 


Omnibus, really the first program to 


the world of 


with big. new ideas, re- 
turns on Sunday, October 17. More 
of the historical films, live dramas, nat- 


experiment 


ural history explorations, and current 
iffairs programs praised so much last 


vear are in the offing. (CBS-TV) 


The U. S. Steel Hour and the Elgin 
Hour (alternate Tuesday nights, ABC- 
[V), Robert Montgomery Presents 
Monday night, NBC-TV), Lux Video 
Theatre (Thursday night, NBC-TV), 
Philco-Goodyear Playhouse (Sunday 
night, NBC-TV), Kraft = Theatre 


(Wednesday night, NBC-TV; Thursday 
night, ABC-TV), and Studio One (Mon- 
day night, CBS-TV) provide you and 
vour students with good original dramas 
and occasional adaptations of books. 
In the latter category is An Almanac 
of Liberty, Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas’ credo on freedom, on 
Studio One, November 8. 


Radio Shows 


Radio drama—heard most often now 
in documentary or semi-documentary 
torm—sometimes soars to great heights 
because it is not visual and so gives 


the listener's imagination a chance to 


participate in the creation of a mood. 
Saturday 


Inheritance night NBC) 





Medic documentary series presents med- 
ical triumphs in real life situations. 





Japanese Kabuki troupe rehearses tradi- 
tional dance for appearance on Omnibus. 


( Tues 


Never Ends 


provide two good ey 


and Search That 
dav night, MBS 
amples of this type of drama. 

Intelligent talk. 


‘nal Comments 


inquisitive minds 


m the world of ideas 


( ! 
will find their place o 
should finncl 


ert and music 
» OUT racio dial and 
place on your tape recorder) this fall 
listen i 


Conversation allows us to 


while Clifton Fadiman and his erudit 
and urbane guests converse in an in 
after-dimmer atmosphere ever 
evening NBC). 
guests tell about their work and experi 
cnees on Duight Cooke's Guestbook 
(Monday through Friday, CBS). The 


familiar pan | discussion programs are 


formal 


Sunday Interesting 


happily, still with us. America’s Town 
ABC), [nevi 
Learning (Sunday, CBS 

Veet the Press (Sunday night, NBC 

University of Chicago Round Tabi 
(Sunday, NBC). Youth Wants to Knou 
(Sunday NBC simulcast), and Capitol 
Cloakroom (Saturday, CBS) are among 
help keep us in 


Vecting (Tuesday night, 


lation to 


the programs that 
formed on books and current affairs. 

Music on the air is dominated by the 
weekly concerts of the Boston Svm 
phony and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestras. Sunday afternoon, October 
10, Dimitri Mitropoulos will lift his 
to begin the 25th anniversary 


York Philharmonic 


baton 
season of the New 

cn CBS Radio. 
Well. teachers, there’s vour “supple 
materials kit” for 
television. Take it. It's free. 
—\lonnis GoLpBERGER 


mentary radio and 


WAAM 8 





Dr. Stanley S. Hanna explains stars and 
planets in Johns Hopkins Science Review. 





You Are There show brings to life key 
scenes in American and world history. 














» | Twenty Searching Questions 








Van Deventer & Company 


teachers organization, and was selected 
for rebroadcast overseas by the Voice of 
America and the Armed Forces Net- 
work. In connection with “20 Questions” 
Van Deventer himself has received three 
honorary degrees and his wife one. 


The Van Deventers are pleased with 
the success of their show, pleased to find 
out about the scientific implications of 
the game. But more than that ... they 
just like to plav “20 Questions.” 

The show is being sponsored on the 


ABC network by the Florida Citrus 










ction 


MM ineral 


iv 
"1 
ne The «old standby” of quiz shows 
rl 
- proves that good entertainment 
r 
n also can be good education 
cn 
tl 
) 
li His YEAR “20 Questions” is celebrat- tific research. Each question is asked to 
nu ; its eighth season as one of radio — eliminate as large an area as possible 
tol and television's leading shows. In a pe- — and to concentrate the target in a small- 
hg riod when much TV programming is er one. This method of thinking can be 
in - under constant fire, “20 Questions” sails © applied to many problems faced every 
rs along evenly and entertainingly—ap- — day. It is such a useful and powertul tool 
iM plauded as one of the most stimulating of reasoning that it is the subject of an 
mM and rewarding half-hours on the air. entire chapter in Rudolf Flesch’s widely 
vic | And what's the secret? Big stars? read book, The Art of Clea Thinking. 
el High budget? Top writers? No. Just Fortunately the virtues of “20 Ques- 
lis witty and literate participants whose tions” haven't gone unrecognized. Last 
ry 8 “at home” personalities place you right — year alone the program received five 
i ) across the table from them in their ex- Awards from national publications. a 
citing pursuits of rapid reasoning. citation from a California parent- Commission. 
i All Regulars 
Regular panel members stay pretty 
ss much the same—Fred Van Deventer, 
thenews commentator; Florence Rinard, 
who in private life is Mrs. Van Deventer; 
| Movie Producer Herb Polesie and young 
| Bobby McGuire. The guest-of-the-week 
—who comes with a subject to be dis- 
covered—may be anyone from a college 
president to a first baseman. Quick- 
witted Jay Jackson is the master of cere- 
monies, 
The panelists are veterans. They prac- “20 Questions” Panelists in A 
tice all the time —riding to and from the \ 
show, at meals, at their own parties. And ’ 5 ah @e 
they have developed the _ atari Animal. Y ent tab 
down” and deduction processes to such CITRUS 
id 4 point that usually they are able to pick “o> 
Ww. the most elusive subject out of millions 


of things it might be. 


A Million Solutions 

Mathematically 20 questions asked 
by a perfect plaver cover a range of 
1,048,576 solutions. But mathematically 
it seems astounding that the players ever 
guess anything. However, frequent pro- 
grams go by with never a miss. And al- 
though they have guessed such elusive 
subjects as “the horsehair that held the 
sword of Damocles,” they have been 
stumped by things presumably much 
sinpler—“The Dragon St. George Slew” 
and “A Scarecrow.” 
“ Actually the game is a model of scien- 
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Florida Citrus Commis- 
Both the show and the 
veir chief aims. 

es to educate everyone 
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aging increas d 


Industry believe 
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The U.S. STEEL HOUR 


Produced by THE THEATRE GUILD 


October 6, 1954 


Dear friends who teach our children: 


It's fall again —— and a new season for you and for us! 


Starting this week,the U. S. Steel Hour will begin its second 
year on television, and will continue — on alternate weeks — to 
bring you and your students the finest hour of drama on TV. It 
will be our pleasure to be among those performers you will see 
during the coming season, for here is an hour of theatre with 
which we're proud to be associated -—— an hour that you, your 
students and their families will want to see. 


Cordially, 
Gertude erg 


Claude Dauphin 
Nina Foch 


Madeleine Carroll 
Faye Emerson 


Helen Hayes 
Louis Jourdan 
Frank Lovejoy 
Diana Lynn 
Dorothy McGuire 
Burgess Meredith 
Gary Merrill 
Ter4esa Wright 


P.S. 
Check your local paper for date, time and channel. 
































We USE TV and Radio 


By LEON C. HOOD, Clifford J. Scott H. S., East Orange, N. J. 


E teachers of English in East Orange 
make a four-fold use of broadeast- 
ing with our high-school classes. We 


(1) utilize programs received in class, 
2) use programs we see and hear out- 
side, (3) study cultural influences and 


scientific 
broadcasting, and (4) maintain a contin- 
uing integration of radio and television 
experiences with all the other commu- 


commercial and aspects of 


nication arts and the various media for 
disseminating language. 

Some like those in 
metropolitan New York, have access to 


communities, 


programs broadcast by educational sta- 
tions specifically for use in language 
arts classrooms. Here we have learned 
to rely to a great degree upon teachers’ 
manuals written with our peculiar needs 
and courses of study in mind. 

Even though we are not in the politi- 
cal district supporting the educational 
stations, we have been able to find sup- 
plementary teaching aids and have been 
able to make our plans for the semester 
include many of the most worthwhile 
broadcasts. 

It is a more difficult task to discover 
on commercial stations shows that can 
in class. Yet, we have found 
occasional daytime shows which can be 
put to work for us. 


be used 


I have used several ot the “soap 
operas” for as long as two weeks run- 
ning. Here is a type of “literature” that 
will be popular with many of our future 
housewives—as it is tor millions of them 
today. By the time we finish a cycle 
with these “washboard weepers” we 
have learned much about the fascina- 
tion that this type of show can have. 
And we learned a lot of other 
things about broadcasting, too. 

Several of the interview 
both radio and television have excellent 
content. The guests are usually not an- 
nounced far enough in advance for us 
to plan to tune in, but there are times 
when “Listenables and Lookables” can 
give us notice. Our business education 
girls during their senior terms last year 
saw TV shows dealing with “Careers vs. 
Marriage,” “Women in Business,” “The 
Private Secretary,” and “Office Girls.” 

By far, the most useful programs 
come over the air during evenings and 
on the week ends. 

It is standard practice to learn at the 
beginning of the first term what our 
pupils are hearing and seeing at home. 
We use a simple questionnaire with a 


have 


shows on 


class committee compiling the statistics. 
This information we use as a starting 
point, hoping through the vear to raise 
the standards of choice and help the 
pupils understand and enjoy more stim- 
ulating programs. 

We include certain 
programs, along with other extra-class 
activities: 


recommended 


legitimate 
theatre, and communication experiences 
in neighborhood affairs. A certain mini- 
mum of such language arts experiences 


reading, movies, 


is required—all others receive rewards 
as performances above and beyond the 
call of duty 

This fall I am having my seniors fol- 
low the premieres of new radio and 
television programs. Pupils volunteer to 
be critics of such new programs as these 
on TV: The Halls of Ivy, Willy, Hon- 
estly, Celeste, Disneyland, Liebman’s 
new drama series, The Best of Broad- 
way, Shower of Stars, Medic, Studio 
57, The Search, the new Omnibus, aud 


re 





David 
Sarnoff 
Says... 


Radio and television—pioneered and de- 
veloped by American science and industry 
at tremendous cost in time, energy, and 
money—are available as the greatest means 
of mass communications devised by man. 
Each offers extraordinary benefits to edu- 
cation; each vitalizes the world about which 
young people are trying to learn. Expanding 
and effective use of each medium is being 
made by educators and many institutions 
of learning. 

An increasing number of broadcasts on 
radio and TV networks are of an educa- 
tional nature. They are designed to increase 
knowledge, stimulate thinking, teach meth- 
ods and techniques, enrich character and 
inspire ideals that contribute to a better 
and more well-informed citizenry. 


TURN PAGE FOR 


13-T 


others. Pupil reviews will be matched 
with the professional critics’ reports 
appearing in the daily press, Variety, 
Billboard, and during the 
days and weeks following the unveiling 
of the new series. 


elsewhere 


A number of times during the year 
we bring in tape recordings of programs 
caught during the out-of-school hours. 
In my case i do the recording at home. 
In one of the neighboring schools a 
clock radio turns the apparatus on at 
the appropriate time and shuts it oft 
after the program is concluded so that 
when the teacher arrives at school the 
next morning he finds the program is 
ready to be played back. Transcriptions 
considered valuable are kept on file. 

We have several tape recorders and 

public address .sets in our 
We feel that radios, television 
recorders, 


portable 
school 
sets, playbacks, projectors, 
cameras, and public address units are 
Continued on page 16-T) 
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Electronics does not supplant the teacher, 
but is a new aid to modern education. In 
addition to radio and television, this new 
science provides tape recorders, phono- 
graphs, the electron microscope, motion 
picture projectors, and other devices which 
now take their place in the school along- 
side the textbook and blackboard. 

Today color is adding a new dimension 
to television. 


David Sarnoff 
Chairman of the Board 
Radio Corporation of America 


TV AND RADIO PROGRAM CHART 

















TV Chart 
for Fall 1954 


Jr. H. S. 





Sr. H. S. 








Social Studies 


English 


Social Studies 


Arts 


English 


Social Studies 


Arts 











Adventure Sun. CBS-TV 
American Forum of the Air Sun. NBC-TV 
American Inventory Sun. NBC-TV 

American Week Sun. CBS-TV 

Armstrong's Circle Theatre Tues. NBC-TV 
Author Meets the Crilics Sun. DuMont 
Background Sun. NBC-TV 

Best of Broadway Every 4th Wed. CBS-TV 
Chicago Symphony Orch. (St. Oct. 20) Wed. DuMont 
Disneyland (St. Oct. 27) Wed. ABC-TV 
Dragnet Thur. NBC-TV 

DuPont Cavalcade of America Tues. ABC-TV 
Elgin Hour Alt. Tues. ABC-TV 

Fireside Theatre Tues. NBC-TV 

Ford Theatre Thur. NBC-TV 

Four Star Playhouse Thur. CBS-TV 

G. E. Theatre Sun. CBS-TV 

Hallmark of Fame Sun. NBC-TV 

Halls of Ivy (St. Oct. 19) Tues. CBS-TV 

Home Mon. to Fri. NBC-TV 

Johns Hopkins Science Review Sun. DuMont 
Junior Press Conference Mon. ABC-TV 

Kraft TV Theatre Wed. NBC-TV/Thur. ABC-TV 
Kukla, Fran & Ollie Mon. to Fri. ABC-TV 
Life with Father Tues. CBS-TV 

Lux Video Theatre Thur. NBC-TV 

Mr. Peepers Sun. NBC-TV 

Mr. Wizard Sat. NBC-TV 

Mama Fri. CBS-TV 

Medic Mon. NBC-TV 

Meet the Press Sun. NBC-TV 

N. Y. Times Youth Forum Sun. DuMont 
Now and Then Sun. CBS-TV 

Omnibus (St. Oct. 17) Sun. CBS-TV 

Opera Cameos (St. Oct. 17) Sun. DuMont 
Person to Person Fri. CBS-TV 
Philco-Goodyear TV Playhouse Sun. NBC-TV 
Robert Montgomery Presents Mon. NBC-TV 
Search (St. Oct. 17) Sun. CBS-TV 

See It Now Tues. CBS-TV 

Studio One Mon. CBS-TV 

Twenty Questions Tues. ABC-TV 

U. S. Steel Hour Alt. Tues. ABC-TV 

Voice of Firestone Mon. ABC-TV 

What in the World? Sun. CBS-TV 

You Are There Sun. CBS-TV 

Youth Wants to Know Sun. NBC-TV 

Zoo Parade Sun. NBC-TV 
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Jr. H.S. | Sr. H.S. Adult 
Radio Chart 2 2 8 
for Fail 1954 s\2\e| lei2is| lelels 
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American Forum of the Air Sun. NBC 7 * * 
America’s Town Meeting Tues. ABC ft * e 
Author Meets the Critics Thur. MBS @\°@ @\°e 
Capitol Cloakroom Sat. CBS a2 * & 
Carnival of Books Sun. NBC * 
Cathy & Elliott Lewis Thur. CBS * e a 
Can. Br. Corp. Symphony Orch. Sun. MBS 4 » 4 
Chicago Theatre of the Air Sat. MBS a * * 
Conversation Sun. NBC s * 
Dwight Cooke’s Guest Book Mon. to Fri. CBS @ e\|e e\e * 
Family Theatre Wed. MBS a ® e 
Heartbeat of Industry Sun. MBS : a * 
Inheritance Sat. NBC * & 2 
Invitation to Learning Sun. €BS e\@e 
Leading Question Sun. CBS 9 . 2 
Let’s Pretend Sat. CBS * 
Lux Radio Theatre Tues. NBC e Aa 8 
Make Up Your Mind Mon. fo Fri. CBS ® * 
Man of the Week Sun. CBS .Y s & 
Man’s Right to Knowledge Sun. CBS e|@ 
Meet the Press Sun. NBC e °e a 
Memo From the U. N. Sat. CBS & * « 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orch. Sun. CBS * * * 
NBC Concert Orch. Sun. NBC a ’ a 
Nat'l. Farm & Home Hour Sat. NBC a es a 
Northwestern Univ. Reviewing Stand Sun. MBS e@6.°8 ee 
Search That Never Ends Tues. MBS * e\.@ e.66°8 
Sounding Board Wed. MBS & 6 & 
Telephone Hour Mon. NBC ® . * 
Univ. of Chicago Round Table Sun. NBC e\°e e\|e 
Voice of Firestone Mon. ABC e ® ® 
Youth Wants to Know Sun. NBC * « *® 
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Listen to 


John W. 
Vandercook 


and the 


Background of the News 


Monday through Friday 
ABC Radio Network 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham, WSGN 

Montgomery, WAPN 
mtn 

ARKANSAS 

Little Rock, KLRA, 6:00 

CALIFORNIA 

Los Anveles KABC, 6:00 

San kr seo, AGO, 45 

COLORADO 

Denve KVOD, Mo 
Thurs. 7:15: Fri, 200 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford, WGTH ) 

; Haven, WELI, 7:15 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

yton, WMAL 


acth 
FLORIDA 
lacksonville, WPDQ 

‘ ) 

mi, WOAM, 7 
lampa St. Petershur 

WSUN. 7-00 
GEORGIA 
Atlant Was! 


aM) 


Macon, WNEX, S 
ILLINOIS 
("} vo, WLS. 6:00 
INDIANA 

Ft. Wayne 

Indianapolis 
1OWA 

Dex Moines. KSO. 7 
Waterloo, WNEL. 6-00 
KENTUCKY 

Le . WALO 7 

LOUISIANA 


WGL, 7 
WISH. 7 


Ws\IB 
TRL 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, WEBER. 740 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ute \\ DA m 


pp (M 


WAYZ, 8:45 


NICHIGAN 
( ik pide WLA\ 


iw 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 
N\« sus 4 ty fa it) 


Wi 


MONTANA 

Butte, KOPR, 8:00 
NEW YORK 

Albany, WROW, 7:00 
Buffalo, WABW, 7:00 
New York, WABC, 7:00 
Rochester, WVET, 7:00 
Svracuse, WHEN, 7:00 
NEW MEXICO 

Santa Fe, KTRC, 7:00 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, WAYS, 7:00 
Raleivh, WNAO, 7:30 
OHIO 

Akron, WAKR, 8:15 


Cincinnati, WSAI, 8:30 
Cleveland, WW, 7:00 
( mbus, WCOL, 7:00 
loledo, WTOL, 7:00 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, KTOK 


Pulsa, KRMG, 7:15 

OREGON 

Portland, KEX, 7:45 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg, WHGB, 7:00 

‘hiladelphia, WEIL, 7:00 
tsburgh, WCAF, 7:15 

RHODE ISLAND 

P dence, WPIB, 7:00 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

( rleston, WHAN, 7:00 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga, WAPO, 


le, WBIR, 7:00 

Memphis, WMPS, 6:00 

TEXAS 

Dallas— Ft. Wort! 
WEAA. 6:00 

Houston, KANYZ, 7:15 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City, KUTA 


74) 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk, WGH, 7:00 
ke, WROV, S:15 
WASHINGTON 
le, KING, 6:30 
AGA hein 


WEST VIRGINIA 


~s le 


ti r 
pokane 


WRHNA, 7:00 
Wheeling, WAWK, 7:00 
WISCONSIN 
Inet Wok ra im) 
WYOMING 
( KEBC. 7-00 


In other localities check your 


newspaper for time and station 


Sponsored by CIO 


Congress of 


Industrial Organizations 
718 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


| 
ithis conference 


WE USE TV AND RADIO 





Continued from page 13-T 


essential to today’s teaching of English. 
We agree with Lou LaBrant, who main- 
tains that “The day is gone when the 
teaching of the English language can 
be done adequately with an anthology 
or even a library.” Our school has sev- 
eral modern machines for teaching 
English 

We have found that the best wav to 
develop an appreciation for the broad- 
casting art is to do some. ourselves. 
Discriminative listening can be sharp- 
ened by the students’ own attempts to 
broadcast. Our portable public address 
sets and recorders are in constant use 
both as motivators and as training tools. 
We have found scripts available from a 
number of sources, including the excel- 
lent National Scholastic Radio-Televi- 
sion Guild. Pupils who wish to expand 
bevond the regular classroom work in 
broadcasting find specialized work in 
our Microphone Club after school hours 
und during the activity period. 

We recognize that, as we have done 
with written literature, we must place 
the literature of broadcasting in’ the 
social context of our time. Why do we 
have radio or television or both in 98 
per cent of American homes? Why are 
we given the kind of programs we are 
Who 
policies? Who pays for the programs we 
hear? Why what is FM 


receiving? decides broadcasting 


see and and 


broadcasting? Is juvenile delinquency 
really caused to some extent by the dis- 
plays of violence on the air? What have 
radio and television done to our way 
of life? 

Here we find opportunities to speak 
write, read, listen, and think about a 
fact of life very close to the interests of 
every boy and girl. Composition work 
in these areas can be as vital as the 
traditional “Mv Summer Vacation,” o1 
“An Exciting Adventure.” 

Learning experiences with radio and 
television, like those with other tools of 
education, require Continuous teaching. 
The escalator to growth in reading can- 
not be activated in the third month of 
the freshman vear and be expected to 
through high 
being applied 


moving 
school without 
continually. So it is with broadcasting. 


upward 


keep 


energy 


We have our intensive units in each 
of the vears in high school, but we con- 
stantly integrate all our teaching of 
English with the ever-present radio and 
television. Hardly a day passes that we 
don’t have to make reference to or call 
out responses dealing with broadcasting. 

We find it absurd today to teach 
English with the written word alone. 
We do not neglect the written language: 
neither do we neglect the out- 
pouring of language in oral and graphic 
form as it projects itsclf into our lives 


great 


in East Orange just as it does from 
140,000,000 radio and television sets in 


America today. 
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Joseph 
Mersand 
says... 


who have 


I do not with critics 


lamented that we 


ture’ 
is English teachers have 

boat teaching 
thout the nass media. 1 feel that 
ind better 
nented with constantly 
und 


trom 


Over the past 20 vears or more, we 


tlways “missed the mn Our 
hnewel 
ipproaches ire he ng 


that thes 


widest considerations 


ex\peri- 
deserve 
ire getting the 
our teaching confi iternity 

have 
introduction of incidental and 


Dt ae the 
, | 
rect teaching of newspapers. magazines 


\\ ith 


mot each new form, forward 


notion pictures radio and television 


the introductic 


looking educators have attempted to alert 
their coll wues to the cducational possi 
bilities of these new vehicles for human 


thought and Hnadgination 
At this year’s National Council of Teach- 
ers of English meeting, outstanding edu- 
itors of the nation will discuss the impact 
ind use of mass Communications. Perhaps 


will be a milestone in the 





history of utilization of radio and television 
in the English classroom. 

For those who may ask “What purpos 
can be served by such instruction?” [ sub 
mit the following objectives worked out by 
the Steering Committee prepuing the new 


Course of Study in’ English-Speech-Lan 
guage Arts for the Secondary Schools ot 
New York Cits 


1. To make students aware of the power 
of these media and of the responsibilities 
of their entre preneurs 

2. To develop habits of using the mays 
media discriminately 

3. To promote growth in linguistic skills 


reading, writing, speaking, listening ) nec- 


essary. for the effective use of the miss 
media 

1. To help raise the level of programs 
ls developing in students a sense of dis- 


crimination and a desire tor better pro- 


UTas 
5 To cle velop al 


critical evaluation 


advertising as used by these media 


6. To provide enrichment and integ 
tion through correlation between mass me- 


dia and subject areas in the school program 


7. To foster and develop interests and 
habits leading to good use ot leisure tine 
8. To help students gain a greater un- 
derstanding of world problems 
Joseph Mersand 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Academic High Schools, N. Y. C. 
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Famous events in history come alive on Television with 


“YOU ARE THERE” 


sponsored every other week by The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Newscamera techniques are used to bring famous 
moments in history to the television screen. You'll 
see William Pitt’s last speech to parliament. You’ll 
be with Lord Nelson at Trafalgar. You’ll accompany 
the American forces at the liberation of Paris. These 
and many more exciting moments in history, art and 
science will come to life on 120 CBS stations from 
coast to coast during 1954-’55. Plan to see this absorb- 
ing and worthwhile program Sunday afternoons. 





Use it as an exciting adjunct to classroom work. 
TELEVISION TEACHING AIDS are available free of 
charge to help you coordinate class discussion with 
the program. Prepared by DeWitt D. Wise of 
Columbia University, the Teaching Aids are now 
going out to over 10,000 schools all over the country. 
Suggested activities and bibliography are included 
in each issue. If your school is not receiving these 
helpful pamphlets, we’ll be glad to furnish them. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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COMMENTATORS... 
Eric Sevareid (CBS) 


Edward R. Murrow (CBS) 


Pauline Frederick (NBC) 





W. W. Chaplin (NBC) 


Beamed for You =» s s Social Studies on the Networks 


} , 
iong ago the father of one of 


students told me that his son 


s growing up. He was impressed 
ith his son’s ability to think critically 
1 analytically, particularly when it 


ime to current aftairs Are television 


nd radio helping the school bring up 
new generation, one acutely aware 
the world? I think they are. Stu- 
cents are showing t new Interest In 
story and geography. And thev are 
howing a new desire to read 
| nake television and radio work 
ror 1 you in use it least three 
iftterent approaches. One of them is ar 
ssignment to listen to three commen 
ifors news analvsts for one week 
Anothe to assign different television 
grams for spe ial reports that are 
J1VE for extra credit by interested 
ice s who volunteered. If vou know 
igh in advance ibout the topic 
he IVETE yu can assign that pan 
television program to a group 
t t vho will report to the class 
i pane yt experts 
How ca m1 assign a veek’s listen- 
gt ertain mmentators? You can 
le, pI ybably rrect] that ever) 
1 iS t idi ) \ hic h 1s i\ iil ible 
nd a essible to ¢ ich student. Since 
tudents are exper ted to spe nd an hour 
f ght on history homework, there 
In't be much objection to the 
eXercise Yt twisting dials on a 
iad 
\iv students listen to three commen 
to vho present various points of 
eV Anv three will do, but to illus 


take Fult De Lewis Ji 


trate let i 
Edward R Murrow and = Gabrie! 
Heatte The isigniment iso includes 


By ALICE A. BUBRISKI 
Montclair (N. J.) H. S. 


the reading of one 


New Yor! 


outline we use 


newspaper, in our 
case the “imes. 


The 


of these points: 


includes most 
(1) What are the main 
topics covered? (2) How is the materia] 
presented: Is there any evidence of 
Does the 
there 

emotions? What 


inflection o1 


innuendo? commentator use 


sarcasm? Is an appeal to the 
use does he make of 
different 
Does he 

opinions? Which are 
3 What is the 

Local 


his VoOIce by 


registers of the voice? state 


miCls O} merely 
emphasized? 


) the 


scope 


reporting national, inter- 


national? (4) Is there evidence 
* bias or prejudice? If so, 
(5) What do you know about the com- 
mentator’s professional “reputation”? 
Before my students begin their as- 
signment, I usually reveal my prejudice 
for Edward R. Murrow. I 
claim on his clear thinking (and _ pre- 
sent evidence to support this claim) 
again based on ex- 


any 
state it 


base my 


concise reporting 
iumples by comparing what he has said 
with a report in a reputable news- 
paper), and his lack of bias. Usually 
when I express a prejudice I’m chal- 











An NBC cameraman brings a United Nations meeting to your social studies class. 
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lenged to present proof of the state- 
ments I make and the fun begins. There 
is much muttering of “facts, we just 

' want the facts, ma'am,” but by the the new 
time they have discovered the facts 

which substantiate their contentions, 
thev have formed at least a listening 


“" desirable as the use of television Maegnecord 


is, it presents certain problems. Since 
vou can’t assume that every family has 








television set, vou sometimes have 
to make assignments on a “share a 
television program” basis. You should 
encourage your students to compare 
notes and collaborate on evaluation and 
criticism. Stress the need for construc- 
tive criticism because, as you know, 
it is always easy to find out what's 
yvrong with a program but it requires 
much thinking to figure out how the 
veaknesses can be corrected. 

Ss I find that Murrows See It Now is 
in excellent vehicle to introduce con- 
troversial social problems and _ political 
ssues. (This is one of the times we 
use our panel of experts.) The difficulty 
vith this particular program, howeve) 
s that in the East it comes to us at 


' 10:30 p.m. which is late for high 
we school students and there may be reper- 
it. ussions from parents. We also uss 


m- — Walter Cronkite’s You Are There as 
vell as various documentarv films fon 


as- special reports to be given for extra 
ice redit. We even trv to differentiate 
my vetween fact and fiction in some of the 
re- plays, Hallmark's Hall of Fame, for | ° ‘ f, | a | + 
> | ao the first professional tape recorder 
ex- ° 
Students Are Graded ” | | | ‘| ‘ ‘4 
aid - O 
WS- I don't want to convey the impression al SCcnoo JUL gel pl Ces 
lly that this type of an assignment is a 
ial- surefire hit with all of my_ students. 7 - Saeslounal 
There are always some recalcitrant in- Now! The M33 Magnecorder makes professional tape 
j dividuals who set up roadblocks. For , recording performance available to the classroom, 
| example, here are some of the excuses % ; : 
| [hear laboratory, and school auditorium at an unheard-of low price. 
Awfully sorry I couldn’t listen last Accepted leader in tape recording the world around, 
} night but I had to work from seven | ; 
} to ten.” “My three-year-old baby Magnecorders are used by more engineers than all other 
| rother made so much noise that hv ae worde bined 
lrowned out the radio.” “My father professional Cape CCOSeES Coe 


vanted to listen to another program 

nd thought that I should be studying ‘ . 

mages 0 pe siege oc complete with speaker in one case 
You are probably wondering how | 

grade my students. I give them a mark ‘ : 

for the oral report; I may give them speaker. No other equipment to buy! For still greater 

‘ map quiz that includes the areas | savings, specify Model M30, less power output stage and 
ee during the week, or I give speaker but with high fidelity output for external amplifier. 

+ > ] ¢ on > > ‘ » » ‘ - | = - . a ” . 4 

em a written test on a commentator | Your dealer is listed under Recorders” in the classified 


1 their choice. In the test they have to 5. 
valuate his reporting, citing facts from telephone directory. 
his broadcasts. 
hen spite of difficulties, I feel that in 
television and radio we have extremely 
\aluable media which teen-agers are “wmaagn © cord Ire. 
vombarded with daily, almost hourly. . 


lf we use it wisely, we can profit 225 WEST OHIO STREET DEPT. ST-10 
greatly , CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


The M33 is mounted in a handy portable case with built-in 


lass. 
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YOU GET 


MORE TAPE 
at LESS COST 





THE ONLY RECORDING TAPE 
ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED FOR 
SCHOOL and GENERAL USE 


Not all tape recorders are alike. A pro- 
fessional instrument intended for high 
quality music reproduction will record 
and reproduce from 30 to 15,000 cps 
The less expensive portable recorder is 
usually limited to a range from 100 to 
7 cps., or even less. Obviously, you 
gain no advantage by using a wide re- 
sponse tape with a limited response 
recorder... but, there is a definite 
disadvantage... 


WHY LIMIT YOUR SUPPLY BY PAYING 
FOR WIDER RESPONSE WITHOUT 
GETTING ANYTHING IN RETURN? 


Until the development of IRISH 
BROWN BAND, users of sub-profes 
sional recorders had no choice! But 
IRISH BROWN BAND was designed 
reproduction 


equipment! 


specifically for quality 


with sub-professional 


IRISH BROWN BAND is a quality, 
PLASTIC tape specially developed to 
reproduce with true fidelity, the fre- 
quency range betwen 100 and 8000 
cps. The considerable savings in pro- 
duction costs now permits you to have 
all the tape you need, at a price which 
up to now could only buy ordinary 
paper tape 


1200 feet, Plastic Tape on plastic reel $2.50 net 
600 feet, Plastic Tape on plastic reel 1.50 net 


At Most Sound D 


or write 


ORRADIO Industries, Inc. 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 

Export Division Corp., New York, N. Y, 

In Conade o. ltd 


Morhan Exportir 
Atlas Radio ¢ 


g 
or 


Toronto 








rece S exible radio and television 
work 


airwaves can their wav into 


vour daily classroom work with little 
effort on vour part and much profit 
tor vour students. Here are but six of 


the many wavs for effective school utili- 


zation of radio and _ television. 


ll-modulated. casual, assured 
ot the 


mmentator 


Ite VoOIce SUPETION QNNOUTK 
to. find 


searching for it could make 


Isnt hard 


‘ } 
fitable first-semester unit for a 
} } 
speech Class 
Rec 

casters TO yuu 
Does the 
Ls t +} 

Ws manner n the wavy of his 
rast too 


deliverv? Does he 


ral EXCe rpts of unidentified news 


students to evaluate 


newscaster let 


s 7 oOo too slow 


2 


] 
ircasm tb Impressive V cabulars 


audi 


in innclic iting a chang 


issume an intelligent 


these nici 


' 
tswers tO 


similar questions indicate pret rred 


standards ton 


s and so a set of 


} ! 
speakers IS Cleve 1) dl is vou ¢o aiong. 


The voice with the highest rating is 
ind then 


haan 


] ctl vil i» irate tape 

, 
valuation could 
sicle -h sicle 


nen ] t 


aster. 


luring the past 
| } 

through an 
| 


erecriron MICcroscoypy SAW THOW i lic (iC- 


tector worked. watched a deadly sna 
‘milked 1 its ! 
tion phot graph SECUIETICE of the growth 


fo a stalk of wheat 


matiurit and heard many 


venom, saw a stop-mo 


trom seedling to 


scientists m 


1 ] 
te ved | then iccomplishients 


ind new scientific techniques? By tun 
ing in to such programs as Mr. Vb izard 


Hopkins Science Review. Zoo 


Onmibu ind) Adventures in 


1 


thie Jolin 
Parade 


Science 


1 ra 
these mndgs 


man oungsters experienced 


ind Way more 


Documentaries such as Search That 


Never Ends or The World We Live In 


' 
ndoubted Fave rye budding cen 


6 Ways 


tists inspiration to help further the con- 
quest of to join the ranks 
of those who keep pushing back the 
boundaries of ignorance. 


disease or 


The work of physical scientists, nat- 
ural scientists, medical 
has been the source for quite a few pro- 
gram series. The number of programs 
using the test tube, the microscope, th« 
atom-smasher, and other scientific ap- 
paratus in the cast of characters will 
and will offe 


and scientists 


increase this vear many 


“extra-curricular” advantages to alert 
teachers and students. 
Music 

Ever since the New York Philhar- 
monic broadcasts began some 25 vears 
ago. radio has been given credit. for 


broadening the musical education ot 
And rightfully so. Many of us 
it to the musical offerings of radio 


millions 
poi 


ind television as our prime reason fo 


set. ownership. Concerts by world-re- 
nowned orchestras and famous soloists 
performances of operas and operettas 
; 

ballet and modern dance sequences ar 
] the today 


s no denving that we are rich 


regular tare on airwaves 
Phe re 
culturally as a nation because of the 
networks contribution to our increase 
WVarChiess ot good music. 

Whe re 
into this? Once 
the desirability of improving your stu- 
discrimination, the jol 


well include leading them 


does the classroom teacher fi 


vou commit yourself t 


dent's part ot 
could very 
toward new experiences in musical pro- 
grams as well as in drama and current 
affairs. It 
student's log of good programs seen and 
heard, let the list include musical pro- 


vou give extra credit for 


“rams, too. You Call be sure the mish 


department won't mind a bit. 


Workshops 

‘Learn by doing.” We've heard that 
often other fields, but not 
enough in radio and television. Teen- 
wers icarn appreciation and discrimina- 
have partic) 


} 
Cnoudi Wm 


on when thes 


quickly 
pated in putting a few programs on the 


ir. Radio and television stations are 


villing and eager to cooperate wit! 
schools that want to produ * programs 


of community interest and educational 
value. But 


it’s hard work and there'll be many long 


as with all good teaching 


hours betor t group of enthusiastic 


(ener 





. to Use Radio-TV 





voungsters is ready for the control 
room’s “go ahead” signal. 

Excellent help for the tyro produc- 
tion group is available in NSRTG. 
These initials stand for the National 
Scholastic Radio and Television Guild, 
a Scholastic Magazines service which 
furnishes at moderate cost scripts, pro- 
duction notes, and other materials for 
workshop groups. See page 38-T for 
details. 


Extra-curricular Assignments 


How do your students report their 
extra credit evening listening and view- 
ing? Some schools find that a mimeo- 
graphed form is the most convenient 
method. These report sheets, kept in a 
place to which students have easy ac- 
cess, encourage even the shy one to try 
his hand at being a critic. 

One such report sheet that has been 
used sucessfully includes the following 
items: Name of student, Date, Title, 
Written by, Adapted by, Directed by, 


Name of series, Date seen or heard, 
Chief characters (Describe each with 
three or four well-chosen adjectives). 
Brief account of story (Be concise; tell 
only the basic plot), Interpretation or 
evaluation (Minimum: 150 words. Use 
the back of this sheet. Suggestions: 
Discuss value to you as an individual. 
Did this help you in any way? Did it 
change your mind about anything? Dis- 
cuss value to the public in general. Was 
this beneficial? Harmful? Is this worthy 
of an award or commendation? Did this 
present a point of view about how 
people should behave? Did it make 
people seem mostly good, bad, helpful, 
weak, idealistic, cruel, ordinary? Do 
you agree? Discuss effectiveness of 
presentation, suggestions for improve- 
ment, or any other points which reveal 
critical thinking. Write a letter to the 
producer or director. Do not use the 
space for too many detailed accounts. 

The bottom section is for teacher use 
only and includes these items: Ac- 








cepted; Returned for revision, additions, 
no credit; Comment; Recommended for 
follow-up reading. 


Course for Action 


Give weight to your—and your stu- 
dents’ criticisms. The Look-Listen Proj- 
ect of the American Council for Better 
Broadcasts has been organized to sum- 
marize program ratings and comments 
to be sent on to broadcasters, sponsors, 
and the FCC. Last year almost 7,000 
individuals in 21 states submitted their 
views. High school student opinions 
were well represented in the 30,394 
ratings received. Your students can 
make use of this channel to better broad- 
casting. See the “We Recommend” 
article on page 24-T for more informa- 
tion on the American Council for Better 
Broadcasts. 





FOUR WAYS TO GET MAXIMUM VALUE 


FROM YOUR TAPE RECORDING BUDGET 


* 
Paper-Base audiotape 


© A precision-made magnetic recording tape that provides 
maximum economy for educational recording applications 
where a slight amount of surface noise is not objectionable. 
The base is a strong, durable, supercalen- 


a) 


dered kraft paper that provides the necessary 
smoothness without the use of any fillers. 








audiotape on 


Mylar” polyester film 


Provides the same premium performance as_plastic-base 
Audiotape — with the added advantage of exceptional me- 
chanical strength and greatly extended service life. Although 
higher in cost, it offers real long-range economy for applica- 
lions requiring much repetitive use, rigorous operating con- 


ditions or long term storage. 


*Du Pont Trademark 


Plastic-Base audiotape 


@ The finest magnetic sound recording tape obtainable -- 
with maximum fidelity, uniformity, frequency response and 
freedom from background noise and distortion. Balanced 


performance assures fullest possible real- 
ism over entire audible frequency range. 
Used by professional recordists in radio 
stations and sound studios the world over. 











ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


audiotape on 


colored base and reels 


Audiotape can be supplied on green or blue plastic base at 
a slight increase in price. It offers many possibilities for color- 
coding, color cueing and instant identification of recorded 
selections. Audiotape 5” and 7” plastic reels are available in 
red, yellow, green, blue or clear plastic at no increase in price. 


444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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TOPS for TAPES 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, 


INALLY, machines that will record 

tapes of broadcast quality are be- 
coming available at prices schools can 
afford to pay. For too long, astronomi- 
cal prices forced many of us to contend 
with mediocre equipment that produced 
Really 


something 


mediocre sound. good sound 


reproduction Was bevond 


our reach, but the picture is changing. 


Ampex 600 
Look, for example. at the remarkable 
new Ampex Model 600. Introduced 
last spring at $545 (about half the 


price of any previous Ampex machine), 
it meets professional recording stand- 
ards although it weighs less than 28 
pounds, It is a single-speed (7/2 inches 
full-track 
separate heads for record, erase, and 


plavback, 


i second) machine with 


and separate record and 


play-back amplifiers. It is intended for 


use bv broadcasters, audio-visual de- 


partments, schools, and anyone else 
who wants good quality enough to own 
an amplifier-loudspeaker system of com 
parable performance through which to 
the that 


the 600 will make a good “master re- 


play tapes. Ampex suggests 


corder” for a school or a school svs- 


tem, to be used where quality counts. 
For those interested in performance 
specifications, the Ampex 600 shows a 
frequency response range of 40 to 15,- 
000 eveles per second (down not more 
than 4 db at 15,000; plus or minus 
db from 40 to 10,000 evecles), a signal- 
ratio of 55 db at 3 


distortion, 


to-noise ovel pel 
Hutter 
and wow below 0.25 per cent. The vital 
of this 
been life-tested for the equivalent of 
than 10,000 
like 10 vears of normal use ) 
30.000 to 


noteworthy 


cent harmonic and 


mechanical parts model have 


more hours (something 
and other 
10,000 operations 
the 


meter in 


parts fon 
Other 
Ampex 600 include: a 


features of 


VU 





600 


Ampex 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) College 


stead of Hashing lights for indicating 
the recording level: separate level con- 
trols for the two inputs (microphone 
and “line”) providing a built-in mixer 
so. that talk the micro- 
phone while the machine is recording, 


vou can into 
a 30-minute drama. The monitor- 


knob 


vou can listen to the signal 


say, 
ing phone jack has a_ selector 
so. that 
either as it is going into the recording 
the 
fraction of a 


head or as it comes from repro- 


ducing head a second 
later. This feature enables vou to know 
exactly what vou have on the tape. 
The tape tension on the Ampex 600 
is regulated so that it never exceeds 
eight ounces. The speed regulation is 
accurate, so that a 30-minute recording 
plays back in 30 minutes plus or minus 
A given musical tone will 
he reproduced at the pitch 
whether it the beginning, 


middle, or end of the tape. The over- 


3.6 seconds. 
same 


comes at 


all size of the machine in its carrving 
is S” x 162”. 


> aad 


1:34” x 


Magnecord M-30 and /A-33 


The Magnecord M-30 ($299) 
is another portable recorder designed 


CAsé 


new 


to be plaved back through an external 
amplifier-speaker system, phonograph, 


radio, or television 


receiver, As men- 
tioned above. the wide range of the 
recorder is wasted if its tape has to be 


reproduced through the bottleneck of 


a narrow-range playback system. 

A companion of the M-30 is the 
33 ($329) which incorporates its 
own three-watt power amplifier and 
3” x 9” oval loudspeaker. The per- 
the two 
according to the tentative pre-produc- 


\I- 


formance of units is similar, 
tion specifications released last spring. 
They are two-speed (74” and 34” pe 
second) half-track (full-track optional) 
machines. Frequency range at 7! i.p.s. 
15,000. ey- 


“usable” to 


IS desc ribed aS 





Ampro’s ‘‘Hi Fi Two-Speed”’ 


cles, plus or minus 2 db trom 50 to 
10,000 evecles; at 3% i.p.s., plus or minus 
2 db from 50 to over 5,000 evcles. 
Signal-to-noise ratio, 50 db, unweighted: 
Hutter and wow less than 0.3 per cent 
RMS. The machine has two inputs 
one for microphone and one for radio 
tuner or phonograph. Its level indicator 
is a “magic eve” tube, and an external 
VU be plugged into the 
monitor instead — of 


meter may 

jack earphones 
Weight 35 lbs.. size 114" x 134" x 17%” 
The unit may be removed from carry- 
ing case and mounted in fixed cabinet. 


Sets at Lower Prices 
During the summer, Ampro 
played a new tape recorder called th 
“Hi Fi Two-Speed.” It 
plavs at either 34” or 7s” 


dis 
records and 
2” per second, 
with an announced frequency response 
range of 40 to 12,500 evcles per second 
at the higher tape speed, and 40. to 
6.000 at the slower. The 
$239.95; with built-in radio 
$34.50 more. 

The new Masco Series 53 tape re- 
corders are said to have improved port- 
ability as a result of their redesigned 
and balanced mechanical 
struction. The performance figures seem 
to be unchanged from the previously 
given for the Series 52 models. They 
are two-speed, two-track machines. Ad- 
ditional details are available from th 
manufacturer. Mark Simpson Mfg. Co.. 
32-28 49th St.. Long Island City 3. 
New York. 

The new Pentron “Multispeed” Model 
TR-4 supersedes Model 9T-3C. It has 


price is 
receiver, 


case con- 


a redesigned tape transport mecha- 
nism and other new refinements. Its 
case can be closed with either five- 


or seven-inch reels in position. Its fre- 
quency range been eX- 
tended to 9,500 cycles at the higher 
tape speed (7% i.p.s.). 

Watch for the release of the annual 
survey called “Quick Facts on Mag- 
netic Tape Recorders” in the Audio 
Record (free on request to Audio De- 
vices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
22). All current models of tape re- 
corders will be listed there, and will 
most likely be the 
New 


response has 


shown. at annual 


York Audio Fair. 





Magnecord M-33 
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Your Students Deserve the Best 


In Audio Visual Aids 


ave RCA VICTOR’S NEW | 
, 7 
“VICTROLA” 3-speed Phonographs 


Superb performance from a// your rec- 
ords. The ingenious “Slip-On” spindle 
gives full advantage to the RCA Victor 
“45° system, and the most flexible, 
Satisfying means of using all three 
speeds. 


Models available include an atiach- 








| RCA VICTOR RADIOS 


RCA Victor’s complete line of 
Radios—from table models to con- 
ey soles—meet the requirements of 


with the incomparable RCA Victor 
“Golden Throat” tone system. Con- 
sole models are equipped with the 


a both classroom and auditorium. new “Victrola” 3-speed changer that 
a) Many models provide complete gives better performance from all 


radio coverage... AM and FM— records. Priced for school budgets. 


RCA Victor Model 3RF91 AM-FM Radio for the classroom. a 


The natural choice for the best in 
classroom television receivers is RCA 
Victor. The “Magic Monitor” auto- 
matically screens Out static and steps 
up power. At the same time the finest 
in “Golden Throat” Fidelity Sound 
is tied in with clearest pictures. 21- 





and “Golden Throat’’ Fidelity Sound on 


ge ee 


a 


ment which will play through any radio 
or other sound system, a table model, 
a portable (illustrated), and phono- 
graph-radio combinations. 

A wide choice of **Victrola’’ 45 
models are also available, specifically 
designed for the superior “45” records. 


- Model 2ES38. An ideal school portable, with 8-inch speaker. 








RCA VICTOR TELEVISION § 
with the famous ‘‘Magic Monitor’’ Circuit System b, 


inch television with its clear, bright, ie 
steady pictures is ideal for average = 
classroom viewing. 

You can select from a wide choice 
of table models, consoles, or com- 
binations. Models priced to fit every 
school budget. 





t The ‘*Medalist 21,”’ inexpensive 
21-inch table model 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BROCHURE 


* 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Tmks. 


RA) S 
RCA VICTOR #2 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


eee | 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Dept. B108 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me descriptive literature on: 

(] “Victrola” Phonographs [] Radios 


[_} Television Receivers 











Name _ 
(Print) 

Address 

City 

Zone SS 
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First Time on One RECORD 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS 


Of All 60 Members of the 


UNITED NATIONS 


Phe ONLY record of its kind in the 
world, NATIONAL ANTHEMS is au 
thentic and ideal in -chools for assem 
blies, UN lectures, history. geography. 
ete.: radio and TV stations; Chambers 
of Commerce and other civie groups: 
Liens and other clubs: Embassy fune- 
tions: Hostesses entertaining foreign 
personages. Handsomely packaged in 
deluxe edition. Order yours today. 


YD 


TRIUMPH RECORD 12003. Only $5 
postpaid anywhere 

ADLAI E. STEVENSON SPEECHES 
“Welcoming and Acceptance Speeches 
July 1952." “Report to the Nation Speer h 
Sept. 1953." Only edition authorized by 
Mr. Stevenson. TRIUMPH RECORD 


12002. Deluxe edition only $5 


».95. 
CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH IIL Greatest 


show of century. 
Bands, stirring music. Follow the Queen 
from Buckingham Palace through Abbey 
rRILMPH RECORD 12001. 


edition only $5.95. 


SfTVICes, 
Deluxe 
Tax Deductible When Given 
Libraries or Institutions. 
POSTPAID ANYWHERI 
WORLD. 


Order trom: 
TRIUMPH RECORD COMPANY 


Bureau 12 
200 West 57thSt. New York 19,N. Y. 


Purchases 
to Schools, 
SHIPPED 
IN THE 

































FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


Worl os le: ading producer of AUTHEN- 
TIC FOLK music on RECORDS includ- 
ing THE E THNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRA- 
RY which contains an unusual selection 
of the music of over 150 cultures; re- 
corded on location by native orchestras 
and vocal groups; each Long Plav Rec- 
ord is accompanied by extensive notes 
by famous collectors and recognized 
authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW 
ON series for children. ANTHOLOGY 
OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK 
MUSIC INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE 
and LITERATURE series 


For complete 


catalog write to 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE w &4 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. 





















RATEOMETER, 
EYE-SPAN TRAINER 


IMPROVE READING! 


electric accelerator $35.00 


=10, plastic individual 


tachistoscope with slide set 7.50 
FLASH-TACHMENT, converts any 2x2 or film- 
strip projector to an eye-span trainer 7.50 


r AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. S, 53! S. Plymouth St., Chicago 5 





















CALLING ALL TEACHERS... 
Have 


low-cost classroom broadcaster now 
available schools? Have you 
heard about the bonus-size packet 
of radio-TV workshop materials 
ready for you, with three scripts 
especially suited for high school 
production? See the National Scho- 


lastic Radio-TV Guild story, p. 38-T. 


you heard about the new, 











We Recommend 


Keeping up with radio and television 
requires help from many sources. Be- 
titles that will as your 
librarv of information. 


low are serve 


basic 


Books: 

Radio, Television and Society by 
Chas. Siepmann (Oxford, $5.50); The 
Great Audience by Gilbert Seldes (V = 
ing, $3.75); Audio-Visual Methods i 
Teaching Edgar Dale itiendon, 
$6.25, revised edition); Teaching 
Through Radio and Television by Lev- 
and Stasheff (Rinehart, $4.75); 


by 


enson 

Best Television Plays of the Year, Vols. 
I, Il, and III, edited by William L 
Kaufman (Merlin, $4.50, $5, $6). 


Newsletters: 

The ACBB Newsletter, published five 
times by the American Council 
for Better Broadcasts, accompanies each 
$1.00 individual membership. ACBB, 
$23 N. Pinckney, Madison, Wis. 

The NAEB Newsletter, published 
monthly, $5 a year to non-members. 
National Assn. of Educational Broad- 
casters, 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, II. 

Educational Telev’sion News is avail- 
able from the National Citizens 
Committee for Educational TV, Ring 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Audio Record, with 


about recording techniques and equip- 


a vear 


tree 


information 


ment, is free. Audio Devices, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Television Teaching Aid is issued 
weekly to supplement the You Are 
There series (CBS-TV). Available free 
from CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y 
NBC Program Information. tree bi- 
monthly. NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
my 3. 
Pamphlets: 


What's the 
electronic 
ot 


Right Word? (Radio-TV- 
25 cents. RCA Dept. 
30 Rocketeller Plaza, 


terms ) 
Information, 


New York 20. N. Y. Radio and Tel« 


vision by Samuel Beckoff. For class- 
room use. (Oxtord Book Co., 60 cents 
Let’s Learn to Look and Listen and 


Enjoying Radio and Television are eac! 
50 cents. Available from ACBB. Educa- 
tional Television Moves Forward. $1.00. 
Television in Education Project, Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, Montclaii 
N. J. Television in Our Schools. Sing) 
copy free. U.S. Office of Education. 
Washington 25. D.C. Children and TV 
—Making the Most of It. 75 cents. 
Assn. for Childhood Education, 1200 
15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Events: 


1954 Audio Fair at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, October 14-17 
Exhibits of the latest in high-fidelity 
and recording equipment. Followed by 
other Audio Fairs in Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and other 
NAEB Convention, October 27- 
New York City. 


cities. 
30, Hotel Biltmore, 


Organizations: 


American Council for Better Broad- 
casts, 423 N. Pinckney, Madison, Wis.: 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Ill.; National Association for Bette: 
Radio and Television (NAFBRAT). 
882 Victoria Avenue, Los Angeles 
Calif.; National Scholastic Radio and 
Television Guild (NSRTG): | scripts 
and materials for high school radio and 
television workshops, 33 West 42nd St.. 


New York 36, N.Y.; Assn. for Educa- 
tion by Radio-TV, Station KUOM., 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


If vou haven’t heard about the 
ican Story, a series of programs freer 
with historical subjects, get in touch 
with your local station which can ob- 


d Ame r- 


ETV’s Workshop 


rhe Radio-TV 
program planners meet this month in 
New York for the 30th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Edu- 


nation’s educational 


cational Broadcasters. From Wednes- 
day, October 27, to Saturday, October 
30, the Hotel Biltmore will be the cen- 
ter of a busy program of meetings, 
workshops, manufacturers’ exhibits, 
tours, and other activities 

Every phase of educational broad- 
casting programming, engineering, 
publicity, promotion, management, au- 


dience building—will get atteniion dur- 
ing the four-day course of the conven- 


tain these fine programs free from 
Broadcast Music Inc., N. Y. ¢ New 
York. 

tion. Included are a tour of the United 


Nations Radio and Television Commu- 
nications Facilities; workshops in tape 


editing, programming, publicity, engi- 
neering, utilization of education pro- 
grams, gauging audience — reaction. 


television and 
new radio and television equipment; a 
television rehearsal; talks by critics. 
Here’s the chance for those educators 
fortunate enough to be already involved 
in broadcasting, those who are hope- 
fully planning, and those who still 
only hoping, to meet and learn and plan 
together. There's a lot to plan for. 


demonstrations of color 


are 
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Belgium — Hard-working Crossroads of 
Europe (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Belgium (pp. 10, 11) 
(for reluctant readers) 

The Phantom Moth (pp. 12, 13) 

Radio and TV (p. 16) 

Oo, La Larson! (p. 14) 


BELGIUM 
Concepts Developed in the 
Unit on Belgium 


Belgium is an example of a country 
which, without unusually rich natural 
resources, became prosperous as a re- 
sult of (1) favorable location; and (2) 
an industrious population; and (3) a 
rich colony. 

As a small country and a frequent 
victim of wars, Belgium takes a leading 
role in efforts for uniting Europe. 


Suggestions for Using the 
Unit on Belgium 


UNDERLINING 


Aims: 1. To learn how to search an 
article for specific information. 

2. To become acquainted with Bel- 
gium today. 

3. To learn what problems Belgium 
has to solve to prosper. 

To the teacher: Assign each of sev- 
eral pupils one of the following themes. 
Ask the boys and girls to underline all 
information pertaining to their subject. 
Give them sufficient time to read silent- 
ly and underline. 

Then appoint a pupil-teacher who 
will call on his fellow students to read 
aloud those parts of the text which 
relate to their assignmnents. Some topics 
to be assigned follow: 

1. Belgium—size of country and pop- 
ulation 

2. The Flemings and the Walloons 

3. Belgian farmers 

How they have gained more land 
How they have utilized this land 
Success in growing crops 
Variety of crops 
4. Other Industries 
Weaving industry—past and pres 
ent 

Other manufactured products 
Raw materials 

5. Belgian Congo 

6. European partnerships 


ROUND TABLE TALKS 
Aims: | 


faced by nations of Europe. 
2. To discuss the advantages of a 
union of European nations 


lo consider the problems 


Teaching Guide for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


3. To realize some of the difficulties 
in bringing this about. 
article as 

discussion 


1. To use an 
point for further 
search. 


a starting 
and re- 


Procedure: Ask several pupils to re- 
read the article, noting points they can 
use in discussing “United Europe.” Sug- 
gest they supplement this with other 
reading on the subject gathered from 
newspapers and magazines. 

When they have had sufficient time 
to assemble data, they gather at a 
table before the class. A student- 
leader states the topic and each student 
contributes his ideas on the subject. 

Topic for discussion: Belgium is one 
of the leaders in the movement to form 
a single government in West Europe. 
Why does she feel this is important? 
As the discussion lags, questions the 
pupil-leader may raise are: 


1. What steps have already been 
taken? 


2. What are some of the main objec- 
tions to the contemplated union of na- 
tions? 

3. To make us see the situation more 
clearly, what differences would we 
notice if each of our 48 states was a 
separate country? 


For Slow Readers 
How We Live in Belgium 


To the teacher: In using these stories 
with reluctant readers, suggest they di- 
vide into two groups, 
Arlette’s story, the other, Lucien’s. 
Then they may get together to report 


one to read 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Receiving 81 or more Copies 


Subscribers to Junior Scholastic 
whose orders are for 81 or 
copies their 
allotment in two or more packages. 
To assure more efficient handling 
of the packages and better protec- 
tion in the mail, a limit of 80 copies 
has been fixed for one 


may expect weekly 


package. 
If, for example, an order is for 
84 copies, the shipment will be 
made in two packages of 42 each, 
plus the required number of 
Teacher Editions. Heretofore, the 


limit was 100 copies to a package. 

The change will not take effect 
immediately with all subscribers to 
81 or more copies, but will gradu- 
ally be made throughout the next 
several months. 
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on what they have read. The reports 
may be made in their own words or by 
reading from Junior Scholastic. 

In each group, special topics may 
be assigned for the reports. These may 
be: Arlette and Lucien’s homes; school 
life; parents’ work; favorite pastimes; 
trips they have taken; special points of 
interest near their homes. 

Those pupils who read very slowly 
may concentrate on reading the part 
on which they are to report. The re- 
port may be made in their own words 
or by reading from Junior Scholastic. 


Oo, La Larson! 


To the pupils: Everyone has a great- 
er enjoyment in watching a game or 
reading about it, if he really under- 
stands it. Before we read about Paul 
Larson, will some of our football en- 
thusiasts volunteer to explain the main 
points of the game? Those who are to 
do it may take time to decide among 
themselves how to make the presenta- 
tion, and which aspects will 
cover. They may use the blackboard to 
draw diagrams to clarify a point. 


each 


ENLARGING VOCABULARIES 


To the pupils: Each sport has certain 
words and terms which have special 
meaning in that game, Can you explain 
what the following terms mean in foot- 


ball? 


scrimmage 

squad 

quarterback 

passer 

halfback 

ficld day 

he connected on his passes 
razzle-dazzle faking 

total yardage gained 
All-Pro 


The Phantom Moth 
CHARACTER CONTRASTS 


To the pupils: The story starts: “The 
two were as unlike as day and night.” 
After have read “The Phantom 
Moth” silently, list all the contrasts be- 
tween the two men which you find in 
the story. 


you 


For example: 

1. Matthew hated the insects and 
fought them. Jimmy did not mind them. 
In fact, he made a collection of them. 


2. To Matthew, the rubber planta 
tion was just a means of getting suc- 
cess in business. Jimmy enjoyed his 
work 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Issue: October 13, 1954 


Theme Article: Hawaii, U. S. A. 
How We Live in Hawaii 
Special Insert: U.S. Folklore Heroes 











WRITTEN ENGLISH 


To the pupils: After you have found 
all the ways in which the two men 
were different, write a brief paragraph 
describing either Matthew Carter or 
Jimmy Joost. 


Radio and TV 
EVALUATION 


To the pupils: Have you ever tried 
to figure why you like a certain show 
on TV or radio? 

What programs do you view just for 
fun? What parts did you like best? Who 
are your favorite comedians? 

Have you found some telecasts or 
radio programs which are helpful as 
well as fun? 

When you are looking and listening 
to learn, do you know how to get the 
most out of vour listening and watch- 
ing? 

Here are some tips from U. S. Navy 
experts studies they have 
made: 


based on 


1. Find out about the show before 
you tune in. Newspaper and magazine 
guides will tell the general plan of the 
show, who wrote it, who the chief 
actors will be. 

2. Be an “all-out” listener and viewer. 

3. If you are watching the perform- 
ance of a skill (such as cooking or a 
science experiment) mentally practice 
what the demonstrator is doing. 

To the teacher: Suggest that the class 
compile a list of programs they think 
are worth following. They can be listed 
in various classifications, such as: com- 
edy, news, discussion, science, music. 

Let the which pro- 
grams to include in their list. A com- 
mittee can take the responsibility of 
putting a daily reminder on the bulle- 
tin board with the time and station 
listed for each recommended program. 

At least once a month, set aside a 
time when programs may be reported 
on and discussed. As they hear about 
new shows and discuss old ones, the 
class will be building and revising in- 
dividual standards of listening. Thus 
they will want to make changes in their 
lists from time to time. 


class vote on 


U. S. Folklore and Legends 


Reading about American folklore 
heroes stimulates the interest of many 
pupils in American history and geog- 
raphy. One of the best known char- 
acters of U. S. folklore is Paul Bunyan, 
the mythical lumberjack—portrayed by 
a burly logger in an annual California 
lumbermen’s festival, as shown on the 
cover of the Student Edition. In the 
October 13 issue, the folklore story of 
Paul Bunyan and many other folk 
heroes will be told in a special 16-page 
section. Every copy of Junior Scholastic 
will contain this special section—an 
“extra dividend” to all of our sub- 
scribers. 





Answers to Oct. 6 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: l-vow; 4-ice; 5-acted; 
9-port; 12-art; 13-zoo; 14-ache; 16-veto; 
17-Union; 19-rests; 20-Ed.; 22-Mme.; 23-as; 
25-navy; 27-sick; 29-D.D.T.; 30-sty. 

DOWN: 1-Vice; 2-Oct.; 3-weep; 5-Arthur; 
6-dozens; 7-C.A.A.; 8-Arc; 10-rot; 11-too; 
15-enemy; 16-votes: 18-ism; 20-end; 2l-dad: 
23-Act; 24-sky; 26-Vt.; 28-is. 


7-care; 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 
WHO's WHO (30 point): 1-d; 2-e; 3-a; 
>; I-b 
NOSE FOR NEWS (25 points) 
>; 4-b; 5-b. 
3. NUMBER PLEASE! 
2-980; 3-140 
4. BUSTLING BELGIUM (30 points): 1-the 
sea: 2-weaving; 3-Bruges; 4-Central Africa; 
5-Walloons 6-Benelux. 


l-b; 2-a; 


(15 points): 1-366; 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions for a Five Minute Quiz 

1. Who is the new president of the 
United Nations General Assembly? (Dr. 
Eelco van Kleffens) 

2. How many Justices sit on the 
United States Supreme Court? (nine) 

3. In what nation is the site of the 
magnetic North Pole? (Canada) 

4. Was the Spanish treasure which 
the Duke of Argyll is seeking off the 
coast of Scotland sunk in 1858, 1588, 
or 1885? (1588) 

5. Is the population of the U. S. 
about 150 million, 163 million, or 200 
billion? (163 million) 

6. Is New Guinea, where the story 
“The Phantom Moth” is laid, a region 
of West Africa, a colony in northern 
South America, or an island north of 
Australia? (an island north of Australia) 

7. What is the chief language spoken 
in northern Belgium? (Flemish) 

8. What are the French-speaking 
people of southern Belgium called? 
(Walloons) 

9. What is the name of the African 
colony owned by Belgium? (Belgian 
Congo) 

10. Which college football team, ac- 
cording to our sports editor, is rated 
No. 1 by the experts? (Oklahoma) 
What’s your pick? 





Tools for Teachers 


Spain 
Oct. 20 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: A Pocket Guide to 
Spain and Portugal, 1953, 30¢; Spain 
and Portugal (Armed Forces Talk 378), 
1951, 5¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Spain and Portugal, by 
Dore Ogrizek, $6.50 (McGraw, 1953). 

ARTICLES: “Spain,” by V. S. Pritch- 
ett, Holiday, May, 1954. “Friendly Look 
at Today’s Spain,” by N. G. McClus- 
key, America, July 31, 1954. “What 
Are We Doing in Spain?” by B. Staple- 
ton, Collier's, June 11, 1954. “Spain: 
1954,” by C. H. Lee, Commonweal, 
June 4, 1954. 

FILMS: Spain, 10 minutes, sale or 


rent, Instructional Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il]. Country 
and life of its people. Spain, The Land 
and The People, 10 minutes, sale, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1, Ill. Cities, villages, farms, family life. 
Spanish Children, 11 minutes, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II]. Visit with 
a farm family. 

FILMSTRIPS: Spain, 53 frames, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1123 Central Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Major 
cities, geographical areas. We Visit 
Spain, 22 frames, Eye Gate House, Inc., 
2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. People, buildings, industries, 
points of interest. Spain, The Land and 
Its People, 43 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. Customs, activi- 
ties, interest of the people; architecture, 
landscapes, industries. 
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Choose the point 
_ that suits you best 
go” (Point includes sac) 


WEAREVER’ 
Pennant 


FOUNTAIN PEN 







@ 5 Hardaloy-tipped interchangeable 
points, for smooth, smooth writing. 


@ Exclusive C-Flow feed, insures instant 
starting; shows when to refill. 


Only 
















@ Extra-size ink capacity. 


Available in maroon, 
blue, green, grey, 
black 


Wearever Pennant 
Matching Pen and Pencil 


Set, in beautiful $4.95 


gift box 


have. niet: tex etn seilte- ah Wins Mawes: Aa 


WEA 


© 1954 Prices higher in Canada 


Made by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N.J.... World’s Largest Pen Maker 
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Oklahoma’s Fullback Counter Play 


or Hig 
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It takes good plays — 


The Oklahoma Sooners, coached by ‘‘Bud’”’ On this play, the quarterback, operating 
eo Wilkinson, climaxed a magnificent season in from the split T, runs to his right, fakesa hand- 
, 1953 by defeating the nation’s top ranked off to the right half, then spins and gives off 
Cake team, Maryland, in the Orange Bowl Classic to the fullback who has waited on a count 
ook he on Jan. 1, 1954. The inset diagram shows before starting his charge. The play takes 
adie te Oklahoma’s fullback counter play, a consis- precision timing and almost perfect execu- 


) b . : 5 . 
— ’ tent ground-gainer for the Sooners all season. tion of blocking assignments. 
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fe and good health! 





Even skilled football players must be in good.condition to meet 
the demands of the game for speed and strength. Here’s what 
Coach Wilkinson says about the diet of football players. 

“Every athlete needs a well-rounded diet and that includes 
bread. Enriched bread is a wonderful source of energy and pro- 
vides many body building elements—calcium, protein, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. I’ve noticed that every football player I coach 
eats plenty of bread. It helps give them the drive and stamina they 
need to play this fast and rugged game.” 

Whatever your specialty —from broken field running on the grid- 
iron to fancy steps on the dance floor—good health helps you do 
your best. To help keep your good health eat the right foods every 
day — milk? meat or eggs, vegetables, fruit and enriched bread. 
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Lyman ("Red") Daniells starts out on a day of test driving at General Motors Proving 


G nd, 


ord 


j 


Michigai Red” has driven more than a million test-mile 


““Here’s how I know a real pro’s at the wheel,” 
says Lyman (“Red”) Daniells, Ace GM Test Driver 


“It’s easy for us professionals to tell a real driver 


when we see one. 


“And don’t think it’s a matter of age, either. A lot of 
young drivers have their Dads beaten a mile when 
it comes to skillful car handling. 

“No — we tell an expert by the easy way he makes 
that car of his do what it was designed and engi- 
neered to do—and that’s operate smoothly and safely, 
yes, and comfortably, at normal driving speeds. 


“Every time we see someone cowboy a car in traffic, 


cutting in and out of lanes, playing hopscotch on, 
& yins 


throttle and brake“-well, frankly, we shudder. 


“That kind of driver’s not in the same league with a 
real pro who’s always matching his speed to road 


and traffic conditions — spots trouble from far away 





— rarely has to sock his brakes — lets his engine do 
most of his braking for him. 

“When you come right down to it, good driving is 
common-sense driving. Show-offs don’t belong on 
the road any more than they do on the Proving 
Ground.” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE e« BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 



























U.N. Votes to Discuss 
U.S. “Atom Pool” Plan 


The U.S. is ready to go ahead with 
a world-wide program for develop- 
ing peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
This report was made by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles before the 
U.N. General Assembly. And all na- 
tions, he said, are invited to take 
part in the program. 

The Assembly voted to consider 
having the U.N. cooperate in the pro- 
gram outlined by Mr. Dulles. This 
program is designed to put into prac- 
tice the plan for an international 
atomic energy pool for peacetime 
purposes, which the US. is setting 
up. (See September 22 issue.) 

In his speech before the Assembly, 
Secretary Dulles listed four ways of 
launching President Eisenhower's 
program for the world: 

1. Set up an international agency 
to harness the atom for peace. 

2. Hold an international science 
meeting at the U.N. next spring “to 
consider this whole vast subject.” 

3. Open an atomic energy school 
in the U.S. early next year to train 
foreign science students on how best 
to use the atom for peace. 

4. Invite doctors from abroad to 
study in U.S. cancer hospitals where 
atomic energy is used to fight the 
dreaded disease. 





U.N. photo 
Dr. Eelco van Kleffens is the president 
of the U. N. General Assembly for 1954- 
55. The Assembly elects a president in 


the fall for one year. The president 
conducts all of the Assembly meetings. 





Columbus Day, Oct. 12th, marks 462nd 
year since Columbus landed in New World. 


President Dedicates 
McNary Dam in Oregon 


President Eisenhower threw a 
switch last week to start the fifth gen- 
erator in one of the biggest dams of 
the Northwest. It’s the McNary Dam, 
which spans the Columbia River 
near Umatilla, Oregon. When com- 
pleted, the dam will have 14 genera- 
tors for producing electricity. 

McNary Dam is one of a series of 
dams built by the U.S. to tame the 
wild Columbia River. The raging 
river forms much of the boundary 
between Washington and Oregon. 

President Eisenhower visited the 
dam to dedicate it. The dam is named 
after the late Charles L. McNary, a 
U.S. Senator from Oregon, mainly 
responsible for planning the dam. 


LIFT LOCK 


Work on McNary Dam began in 
1947. The dam is nearly 7,500 feet 
long and includes a lock through 
which ships can pass the dam. Sup- 
pose a ship is going upstream. The 
ship enters the lock, alongside the 
dam. The lock is closed and filled 
with water—‘“lifting” the ship 92 feet 
to the level of the Columbia River 
above the dam. No other lock in the 
world lifts a ship that high. 

Water behind the dam forms a res- 
ervoir. It will be used to irrigate 
244,000 acres of land in Oregon and 
Washington. 


Supreme Court Opens 
Session for 1954-55 


On October 4 the U.S. Supreme 
Court, highest court in the land, 
opened its yearly session. The Court 
begins work every year on the first 
Monday in October and remains in 
session until June. In each four-week 
period, it hears cases for two weeks, 
five days a week, from noon until 
4:30 p.m. Then it recesses for the 
next two weeks to study the cases. 

The Court is made up of the Chief 
Justice and eight Associate Justices. 
They are appointed for life terms by 
the President, with the Senate’s ap- 
proval. Earl Warren, who was for- 
merly governor of California, is the 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

The Justices handle about 1,500 
cases a year. Most of these are ap- 
peals from trials held in other courts. 
The Supreme Court acts as a “watch- 
dog” to see that neither the lower 
courts nor Congress does away with 
any rights the Constitution guaran- 
tees our people. 

Last spring the Court ruled that 
segregation in public schools is un- 
constitutional. (See September 15 is- 
sue.) Beginning December 6, the 
Court will hold hearings on just how 
and when its segregation ruling 
should be carried out. State officials 
are invited to the hearings. 
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United Press photo 
Charles Vernon Bush, 14, is the Supreme 
Court's first Negro page boy. He began 
his work this week as one of the Court's 
four page boys. They do errands for the 
Justices when the Court is in session. 








Scottish Duke Seeks 
Old Sunken Treasure 


The lure of sunken treasure in To- 
bermory Bay, Scotland, is making 
headlines. With the help of divers, a 
Scottish duke is searching for an old 
Spanish ship, the Florencia, believed 
to have been sunk there in 1588. Leg- 
ends say at least nine million dollars 
in gold and silver were aboard. 

The Florencia was part of the Span- 
ish Armada. This was a fleet of armed 
ships, carrying troops who tried to in- 
vade Britain in 1588. Severe storms 
battered the Armada. And a British 
fleet chased the Spanish ships out of 
British waters. 

Some of the ships then headed 
north for Scotland. Among them was 
the Florencia. One legend says she 
was a pirate ship laden with gold and 
silver when she joined the Spanish 
Armada. According to this legend, 
she was blown up by a thrifty Scot- 
tish storekeeper. He was angry be- 
cause the captain of the Florencia 
refused to pay for some supplies. 

Scotland’s Duke of Argyll is search- 
ing for the sunken treasure. 

In 1641, King Charles I of Scotland 
gave the first Duke of Argyll the 
right to keep any treasure found on 
the Florencia. This right was handed 
down to the Duke’s descendants. 

In 1950, divers working for the 
Duke of Argyll found the wreck of a 
vessel believed to be the Florencia. 
The divers found small coins and 
weapons of the 1500s. Tons of mud 





Bettmann Archive 
Drawing shows ships of the Spanish Armada which tried to invade Britain in 1588. 
Map marks location of the bay where divers are searching for the sunken treasure. 


on the wreck prevented the divers 
from examining all of it. Recently 
the Duke decided to try again. The 
divers are using special pumps to 
clear away the mud. 

Some Scots don’t think much of the 
treasure hunt. They say more money 
will be spent trying to find the treas- 
ure than it’s worth! 


Committee Proposes 
McCarthy Be Censured 


A special committee of six Senators 
has proposed that Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy (Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin) be censured by the Senate. 

The Senate will meet November 8 
to consider the committee's report. 

A vote of censure, if passed by the 
Senate, would be a statement that 
the Senate disapproves of Senator 
McCarthy's conduct. Censure does 
not include any other punishment? 

The special committee said that 
Senator McCarthy deserved censure 
on these two charges: 

1. That Senator McCarthy failed to 
appear before a Senate subcommit- 
tee which was investigating his fi- 
nances in 1951 and 1952. 

2.That Senator McCarthy had 
been abusive to Maj. Gen. Ralph W. 
Zwicker during a hearing last winter. 

Senator McCarthy said he would 
try to persuade the Senate not to 
pass a vote of censure. 








Boy Acts as Deaf Mute 
To Escape Communists 


This is a story about a brave Polish 
boy, Wladislaw Hardyn, 14. He hated 
the Communists who ruled Poland. 
He risked his life to find freedom. 

The story begins in June, 1953, 
in a small Polish town where the 
Hardyns live. Mr. Hardyn became 
very sick and had to quit his factory 
job. The Communists became angry. 
They ordered Wladislaw to leave 
school and work at the factory—in 
his father’s place. 

Wladislaw decided to escape the 
Communists and seek freedom in the 
West. On July 23, he slipped past 
Communist guards and crossed the 
German-Polish border. 

Wladislaw knew very little Ger- 
man. He was worried that, if he 
spoke, the Germans would know he 
was Polish and send him back to Po- 
land. So he pretended to be a deaf 
mute! When anyone spoke to him he 
shrugged his shoulders. Then he 
pointed to his mouth and shook 
his head. 

With the help of a friendly farmer, 
he made his way to East Berlin. On 
July 27, 1953, he crossed into West 
Berlin, where he 
was brought to a 


home for ref- 
ugees. Arrange- 
ments were 


made to send him 
to Boys Town, a 
haven for home- 
less boys near 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Wladislaw ar- 
rived at Boys 
Town recently—just in time to start 
school this term. He is the youngest 
person to escape through the Iron 
Curtain by himself. 





Wladislaw 


Cover Story 


The husky giant on our cover is 
Chet Shandel, a lumberjack of the 
Northwest. In a recent three-day cel- 
ebration held by U.S. lumbermen at 
Fort Bragg, Calif., he played the part 
of the most famous lumberjack of all 
—Paul Bunyan. Chet is six feet six 
inches tall and weighs 290. 

Watch for next week’s issue which 
will carry a special 16-page section 
on Paul Bunyan, Stormalong, Pecos 
Bill, Febold Feboldson, and other 
U.S. folklore heroes. 
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News in a Nutshell 

















“There’s gold up there.” That's 
what an old woman of Victor, N. Y., 
kept telling her family 50 years ago. 
And she'd point to the ceiling of her 
bedroom. 

No one ever bothered to look for 
the gold. The woman died. Recently 
her great-grandson, 12-year-old Mi- 
chael Barry, reached into an old stove 
pipe along the ceiling of the bed- 
room. He pulled out a rusty can. It 
contained $700 in gold coins. No one 
knows who put it there. 


The U. S. population increased 
2,782,000 in the 12-month period 
ending in August, reports the Census 
Bureau. Our population, including 
armed forces overseas, is now about 


163,000,000. 


Horse tails, tom-toms, tiger 
skins, bags of ivory . . . These are 
some of the items listed in a com- 
plaint sent to the U. N. by the chief 
of a tribe in the Cameroons. The 
Cameroons, in West Africa, is a 
U. N. Trust Territory run by France. 

The chief said his tribe used the 
horse tails and other articles for 
tribal dances. A neighboring tribe 
stole all the articles. The chief asked 
the U. N. to help his tribe get back 
its property. The U. N. is studying 
the complaint. 


Governor Allan Shivers of Texas 
will play the part of Governor Allan 
Shivers of Texas in a movie. The 
movie, Lucy Gallant, stars Charl- 
ton Heston and Jane Wyman. Mr. 
Shivers is not the first governor to 
appear in a movie. In 1947, Governor 
James Davis of Louisiana was a 
singing cowboy in Louisiana. 


An old school, opened in 1748, 
has saved the day in Woodstock, 
Conn. It’s the Quasset School, oldest 
one-room school in the U. S. Earlier 
this year the red brick building was 
made a public shrine, to be pre- 
served as an example of an old-time 
school. No one believed it would 
ever be used for classes again. This 
fall overcrowded Woodstock discov- 
ered it needed more school space. 
Quasset School was pressed into 
service. Today about 30 fourth and 
fifth graders attend it. 


Science News 


Magnetic North Pole 


The magnetic North Pole is farther 
north than previous measurements 
have shown. A party of 11 U: S. 
scientists made this discovery on a 
recent two-month expedition to the 
Arctic. 

The magnetic North Pole is an 
area in the Arctic to which compass 
needles point. The area is about 900 
miles south of the geographical 
North Pole. 

“The magnetic North Pole forms 
a triangle of about 200 square miles 
at the northeast end of Prince of 
Wales Island, Canada,” reported the 
leader of the expedition. “We got 
close enough to measure the east 
and south legs of the triangle. Each 
leg is about nine miles long. Ice 
fields prevented our ship from mov- 
ing along the west leg. We found 
that the magnetic North Pole is 150 
to 200 miles north of previous meas- 
urements.” 

The scientists also measured thick- 
nesses of glaciers and searched for 
minerals. They found oil seeping 
from rocks on Prince of Wales and 
Edgeworth Islands. The scientists 
looked for uranium but found none. 
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Star marks area of magnetic North Pole. 





Cattails for Food 


“Cattail cookies taste good,” re- 
port scientists of Syracuse University 
in New York. They're experimenting 
with cattails to find new uses for 
them. Cattails are plants which grow 
wild in swamps and marshes. 

The scientists say “cattail farms” 
could help feed the: world. Their 
roots can be eaten like potatoes. Or 
they can be ground up to make flour. 
One scientist harvested 140 tons of 
the roots per acre. That’s more than 
10 times the yield of potatoes per 
acre. Cattails can be used to make 
ethyl alcohol (an anti-freeze ), string, 
burlap, and baskets. 





Wide World photo 


“Who says we can’t be friends?” That’s what the goose seems to be telling the 
fox. They are part of a group being studied by an animal trainer of Hamburg, 
Germany. He says some animals, usually considered bitter natural enemies, can 
get along peacefully. A similar study is being made at Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La., where cats, rats, and dogs are trained to live and work together. 
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OON afte: 
a British 
trip to Belgium. He called up a Bel- 
gian friend to make an appointment. 
said the 


“I can see you at seven,” 


Belgian. 


“Fine.” said the Englishman 
“Shall we have dinner together? 
“Dinner!” said the Belgian in sur- 


prise. “I meant seven in the morn- 


ing.” 
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some wearing wooden shoes, 
boat model in a procession to bless the Belgian port of Ostend. 
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fronts of their houses and even the 
sidewalks. 

Belgium shows the results of this 
energy and hard work. It is one of 
the most prosperous countries in 
Europe. Though it has few natural 
it has grown rich. This is 
partly because Belgium is a “cross- 
roads” of trade routes from all parts 
of Europe. But mostly it’s because 
the Belgian people have worked 
hard over the centuries. 

First, let’s take a look at what Bel- 
They've 


resources, 


gium’s farmers have done. 
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BELGIUM: 


Europe's 
Hard-Working 
Crossroads 


For another, there isn’t much of it. 
The Belgians have actually made 
more farm land, by their own efforts. 
They didn’t take it from their neigh- 
bors. They've won it from the sea. 
North Belgium—which is called 
Flanders—is a low plain. Hundreds 
of years ago some of this land lay 
under the sea. The Belgians built 
dikes* to keep the sea from coming 
Then they pumped out the sea 
water left behind the dikes. 

These fields captured from the sea 
are called polders. They bear rich 
crops. 

South of the polder country the 
land rises a little higher. It forms a 
plain which covers most of central 
Belgium. Busy towns and cities dot 
this plain, but there are many farms, 
too. 


FARMS ARE TINY 


The Belgians make the most of 
every scrap of soil. Most of the farms 
are less than three acres in size. But, 
acre for acre, Belgium’s farms pro- 
duce more than any others in 
Europe. 

Much of the farm land was once 
a sandy waste. The Belgians built 
canals to carry water into the barren 
parts. They use lots of fertilizer. 

The two main crops are potatoes 
and rye. Wheat, barley, and oats are 
also grown. There are many fruit 
orchards. And nearly everybody in 
Belgium raises vegetables in a gar- 
den at home. In some areas crops 
won't grow. Here the people plant 
grass and raise sheep and pigs. 

South of the central plain, the land 
rises to a plateau about 2,000 feet 
high. Forests spread across the pla- 


* Word pronounced or defined on p. 15. 
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teau. But here, too, the Belgians 
have been busy. They have cleared 
much of the forest. In these cleared 
spaces, they raise oats and potatoes. 
They also breed sturdy work horses. 

Despite all their efforts, the Bel- 
gians can’t grow enough food for all 
their jam-packed population. There 
just isn’t enough farm land. Belgium 
is a small country. It’s so small that 
Belgian airplane pilots have a hard 
time staying inside the country’s 
boundaries! Belgium is about the 
same size as Maryland, but it con- 
tains about four times as many 
people. It is one of the world’s most 
thickly settled countries. 

The Belgians have to get large 
quantities of food—flour and meat 
and butter—from other countries. 
They pay for it by manufacturing 
goods and selling them to other 
nations. 

Belgium’s industries started more 
than 600 years ago. They grew up 
among the canals which crisscross 
Flanders. The main industry was 
weaving. Wool from England, cot- 
ton from Egypt, silk from the Far 
East sailed up the canals to Bruges* 
and Ghent*. The weavers did most 
of the work in their own homes. 
They sent the finished cloth to cus- 
tomers all over Europe. 


FLANDERS FLOURISHED 

Flemish weavers were the best in 
the world. Ghent and Bruges be- 
came rich cities. Travelers and 
traders, artists and students thronged 
to Flanders. 

Yet, if you visited Bruges today, 
you'd find it hard to believe that the 
city was once one of the busiest in 
Europe. Nowadays it’s like a city 
which is half asleep. Its handsome 
buildings stand dreaming by the 
canals. Most of its visitors are tour- 
ists, who come to drift along the 
canals that once teemed with trading 
boats. 

What happened to Bruges? Sea 
currents washed in sand that choked 
the harbor. But that wasn’t all. Other 
countries started to weave their own 
cloth. Then they didn’t need so much 
cloth from Flanders. 

Ghent is still thriving. Its weavers 
no longer toil over hand looms in 
their homes. Instead, they work in 
up-to-date factories, where machines 
pour out modern fabrics like nylon 
and rayon. 

Today clothmaking is only one of 
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Belgium’s many industries. Most of 
the Belgian factories lie along the 
Sambre-Meuse* valley. This valley 
has been called “the workshop of 
Europe.” Its cities turn out iron and 
steel, glass and chemicals. 

Why have most of Belgium’s fac- 
tories crowded into the “workshop 
valley’? The reason is that raw 
materials needed by modern indus- 
try lie close at hand. Coal and iron, 
copper and zinc come from Bel- 
gium’s mines. 

But the Belgians don’t possess all 
the raw materials they need. They 
have to import large quantities from 
abroad. 

The Belgians own one great treas- 
ure-house of raw materials—the Bel- 
gian Congo. This Belgian colony in 
central Africa is 77 times as big as 
Belgium itself. Among the many 
treasures which the Belgians get 
from the Congo are radium and 
uranium, copper and diamonds. 

Huge shiploads of raw materials 
flow into the port of Antwerp. It is 
one of the finest ports in the world. 
From Antwerp goods can be carried 
throughout Belgium along its many 
canals and railroads. 

Luckily for the Belgians, many of 
the best customers for their manu- 
factured goods live right next door. 
By road, rail, and water, easy trans- 
portation routes lead to Germany on 
the east, France to the south, and 
Britain to the west. 

So Belgian farms and _ factories 
have overcome their difficulties. But 
there’s another difficulty that Bel- 
gium has faced and overcome. The 
country is made up of two very dif- 
ferent groups of people. 

In Flanders the people are close 
relatives of their Dutch neighbors in 
the Netherlands. Flemish, the lan- 
guage of Flanders, is similar to 
Dutch. 

In the south of Belgium, most of 
the people are Walloons. They are 


BELGIUM AT A GLANCE 
Area: 11,775 sq. miles. 
Population: 8,703,119. 


Main manufactured products: tex- 
tiles, metals, and chemical goods. 


Government: Belgium became inde- 
pendent in 1830. It has a king— 
(Baudouin !)—but he has little 
power. A parliament elected by 
the people really governs the 
country. Voting in Belgium is 
compulsory. 


much like their French neighbors to 
the south. They speak French. 

Sometimes the Flemings and the 
Walloons quarrel. But both groups 
have learned to be patriotic Bel- 
gians. They love their little country. 
They've proved that different peo- 
ples can settle their arguments peace- 
fully and work together under one 
government. 

Today many people in Western 
Europe think that all its different 
peoples should live under a single 
government. The Belgtans have been 
leaders in this move toward unity. 

They've formed a partnership with 
their two small neighbors, the Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg. Goods can 
pass freely among all three without 
payment of tariffs*. This partner- 
ship*is called Benelux. The word is 
formed by the first letters of the 
names of the three countries: BE- 
NE-LUX. 


COAL AND STEEL POOL 


Benelux, France, Germany, and 
Italy have united their coal and steel 
industries. Belgium cooperates in 
other efforts aimed at creating a 
“United States of Europe.” 

The Belgians believe that, by 
working together, the countries of 
Western Europe will grow stronger. 
They are also less likely to make war 
on each other. Belgium has suffered 
terribly in European wars. Within 
the past 40 years German armies 
have twice swept over Belgium and 
done great damage. 

By working hard, the Belgians 
managed to repair the damage and 
make their country prosperous again. 
But they don’t want any more invad- 
ing armies to attack them. That’s one 
reason why the B@gians are trying 
to form a closer @&éon with their 
neighbors. 

But even if efforts to unite Europe 
should fail, Belgium has proved that 
it can stand on its own feet. 
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In some Belgian towns, even the 
dogs work! This Brussels milkman 
uses a one-dog-power milk cart. 


How We Live in 


BELGIUM 


As told to BERT W. LIEF 


By ARLETTE 
MOTTE 





i‘ YOU walk down the streets of 
Brussels, where I live, you'll see 


many signs written in two languages. 


One is French and the other is 
Flemish. That’s because both lan- 
guages are spoken in Belgium. 


Flemish is spoken mostly in the 
north, and French in the south. And 
both are spoken in Brussels, which 
lies in the middle of our country. 

Brussels is the capital, and our 
king lives here. I’ve often seen the 
guards stifly marching up and down 
in front of his palace. [ write “Brus- 
sels,” that’s the way the 
name of our city is spelled on your 
maps. But my family calls it “Bru- 
xelles,” which is the French spelling. 
We speak French at home. 


because 


I live in a two-story house with my 
father, mother, young sister, and 





*® Word defined or pronounced on p. 15. 


brother, and a governess* who takes 
care of us. We have big gardens 
round the house. In front there’s a 
driveway where my father parks his 
Citroen. That's a French car. There 
are lots of cars in Belgium, including 
many big American ones. But there 
are even more bicycles. Nearly every- 
body in Belgium rides one. 

My tather owns a factory which 
manufactures handlebars and _ parts 
for bicycles. But he makes other 
things also. He has just invented a 
wonderful new folding chair with 
bright red cloth. He also invented a 
ladder for use in the Belgian Congo. 
There the natives have to climb very 
tall coconut trees to pick the coco- 
nuts, which grow at the top. My 
father invented a ladder which is 
very light and can be carried by one 
man. The top of it hooks over the 
branches high above the ground, 
and the bottom clamps to the base 
of the trees. The coconut pickers can 
easily climb the trees by using the 
ladder. 

I think my father is clever at in- 
venting things, and he enjoys work- 
ing on them. My 9-year-old brother 
is also very interested in the factory. 





i 


He likes to go round it while my 
father explains how everything 
works. I think my brother wants to 
work in the factory when he grows 
up. But I want to be a doctor. 

My mother sometimes makes spe 
cial Belgian dishes. One is “Flemish 
carbonade.” It is beef, fried with 
onions and butter, and has apples 
in it. 

I go to a school which is run by 
the government. Like all govern- 
ment schools in Belgium, it’s coedu- 
cational*. We also have private 
schools which are run by the Roman 
Catholic church. They are not co- 
educational. 

There are about 250 boys and girls 
in my school. I am 12 and have fin- 
ished sixth grade. I study geography, 
French, Flemish, arithmetic, history 
of Belgium and the Belgian Congo, 
sewing, drawing, singing, and morals. 
Morals is the study of right and 
wrong. 

In my school we carry on our les- 
sons in French. We study Flemish 
as a separate subject for four hours 
every week. In Flemish schools, the 
lessons are in Flemish. I suppose 
they study French the way J study 
Flemish. 

In May we have a “mother’s feast” 
in school. Then we give our mothers 
presents of things we've made in 
school. This year I gave my mother 
some embroidery I had made. 


“CHAIRS” GAME 

We play lots of games in our free 
time and after school. One game is 
called “chairs.” It’s like a game of 
tag. One person js “it.” She starts to 
run, trying to catch someone. When 
she does, they both join hands and 
try to catch someone else. Then the 
three join hands, and so on, until at 
last.everybody has been caught. 

We also take many trips into the 
country. One trip we took this year 
was along the Meuse River. Our 
teachers took us walking in the 
woods, showing us the leaves on the 
trees, and explaining all about them. 
They showed us the rivers and 
streams and told stories as we walked 
along the banks and picked flowers. 

I've been on other trips, too, to 
the south of France, and to Switzer- 
land where we skated and went 
skiing and sledding. I’ve also been to 
England. I went there by myself and 
my parents were very proud that | 
was able to act like a grownup and 
travel on my own. 
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By LUCIEN 
VANDERVEKEN 
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OU’'VE probably heard of Water- 

loo. One of the most famous 
battles in history took place here. 
Napoleon, the emperor of France, 
was defeated and lost his throne. 

There’s a museum on the battle- 
field. Inside, you follow a flight of 
steps that spirals up and up, and all 
of a sudden you come out in the 
middle of the battle! At least, it 
seems that way, because youre 
standing in a circular room which 
has one huge painting of the battle 
running all round its sides. Between 
vou and the wall are statues of sol- 
diers and horses in action. You see 
Napoleon on a white horse, and you 
see the commander of the other side, 
General Wellington. He is standing 
in the center of a square of British 
soldiers who are defending them- 
selves from a French attack. You 
almost feel as if the soldiers in the 
picture were coming right at you. 

The museum isn’t far from the 
house where I live with my father, 
mother, uncle, and _ 12-year-old 
brother. I am 14. Though I live in 
the French-speaking part of Belgium, 
my last name is Flemish and I am 
part Flemish. 

I get up at seven and have break- 
fast. I always have bread and jam 
and sometimes I have bacon and 
eggs. I don’t drink anything in the 
morning because I don’t like coffee, 
which everybody else drinks. 


MY SCHOOL 


\Ly school, the Ecole* Professione] 
“ecole” is the French word for 
school—is half a mile away. I have 
a bicycle, but I go to school by 
streetcar. School starts at 8:30. I 
study French and mathematics, iron 
working, mechanical design, Flem- 
ish, geography, and science. When 
| graduate, I hope to go to a higher 
school to learn mechanical design. 
I want to be a mechanical designer 
when I grow up. 

I finish school at 3:30 and return 
home. Then I do my homework. 
Sometimes I go shopping for my 
mother. Then I have supper, which 
my mother cooks on a coal stove or 


on the gas range. We have cold run- 
ning water in the house, but not hot 
water. 

My mother fixes my supper at 4 
p.m., because she has to go to work 
at five o'clock. She is a waitress. 

After I’ve had supper I sometimes 
play “cowboys and Indians” with 
boys who live nearby. At other times 
| read or listen to music over the 
radio. My favorite book is Ivanhoe. 

We have two weeks’ vacation at 
Christmas and Easter, and a month 
and a half in the summer. During 
the vacation I deliver newspapers to 
make some money. It takes me about 
an hour a day and I make 30 cents 
every day for doing it. 

Sometimes I go camping on my 
vacation with other boys. We live in 
tents. We all leave Waterloo together 
on bicycles, and ride for miles until 
we find a camp site. In camp, we 
swim in the streams, play soccer, and 
learn woodcraft. In the evenings we 
make a campfire, put feathers in our 
hair, and dance around the camp- 
fire just like the Indians we've seen 
in the movies. I’ve learned how to 
cook over a campfire, catch fish and 
prepare them, and cook potatoes and 
vegetables. I enjoy camping very 
much, 

My address is: Lucien Vanderve- 
ken, 704 Chaussee Bruxelles, Water- 
loo, Belgium. 





Belgian Govt. Information Center 
In a famous pre-Lent carnival at Binche 
in Belgium, the leaders (‘Gilles’) wear 
fancy hats with plumes several feet high. 
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Nature 


Nature is a wonderful thing. 

It gives us winter, 

It gives us spring. 

It also gives us flowers fair 

And birds that fly most anywhere. 
It gives us plants for our every need. 
Nature is wonderful 


Yes! Indeed! 


Sharon Johnson, Grade 6 
Ericsson School, St. Paul, Minn. 
Teacher, June Lindquist 


Hobbies 


Hobbies are a lot of fun 

When your daily work is done. 

So why don’t you pick one out, too? 
Maybe painting is the hobby for you. 


If you’re sometimes kind of bored, 
You'll find some books you can afford. 
Model airplanes are a joy, 

And such an inexpensive toy. 


Stamps, cups, and even rocks, 
Dolls, tin soldiers, and maybe tops. 
If you just make one selection 
You'll find you have a fine collection. 


Football and baseball are just a few 
Of the many sports made for you. 

Sports will make you mighty strong, 
So won't you join the hobby throng? 


Catherine DaParma and Jo Carroll Yerby 
Grade 6 

Robison School, Tucson, Ariz. 

Teacher, Janet Angus 


Ice Skates in the Moonlight 


Whirling, twirling, swiftly flashing, 
O’er the ice, glowing, gliding, 
Sparkling eyes and happy smiles, 
Fur tipped skirts go gayly twirling, 
Flirting with the winter breeze. 


Spinning, swaying, bells are tinkling 
Like a fairy in the moonlight 
Gliding on o’er silvery ice. 

Legs are spinning, lightly dancing, 
Prancing, gliding, so enchanting. 


Small white shoes are delicately winging, 
Flying, gliding, whispering, striding, 
On and on in all full spirit, 

Trying dainty escapades. 


Nothing is so gay, enchanting, 

On a little wooded pond, 

On a moonlit winter night, 

As silver blades of swift ice skates, 
Go gliding o’er that frozen pond. 


Carol Ann Schultz, Grade 7 
South Main St. School 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Teacher, Henriette $. Taylor 
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One man dared 


to defy the jungle’s 


evil spirits 


HE two were as unlike as day and 

night, and the plantation at Ka- 
rangi was just the place to widen 
the gulf between them. It was not a 
plantation at all, strictly speaking. 
Not yet. Matthew Carter and Jimmy 
Joost had been sent into the jungles 
of New Guinea to clear land for 
planting rubber. 

The land lay on the river, three 
days’ travel from the Gulf of Papua, 
and the house was a flimsy, poorly 
screened thing. Insects poured in the 
openings. 

The pests were moths, mostly. 
Little moths and giants, black, white, 
gray, and colored. They came at 
night when the lamps were lit, filling 
the house with the whisper of their 
fluttering wings. 

In the beginning Matthew Carter 
had fought them, sometimes lunging 
from his chair to strike at them 
wildly with his newspaper. Now he 
only hated them. 

Jimmy Joost didn’t mind the moths. 
But Jimmy seemed not to mind any- 
thing. New with the company, he 
looked upon his job as an adventure. 
The jungle fascinated him. The na- 
tives, half naked and more than half 
savage, were his friends. 

Jimmy didn’t fight the moths; he 
collected them! 

“You don’t know a hawk moth 





The Phantom Moth 


By HUGH 


B. CAVE 


from a bird-wing butterfly.” Carter 
growled. 

“Don't need to know,” said Jimmy, 
cheerfully. “I'll just get one of each.” 

In the beginning the two men had 
divided the square mile of jungle, 
each to clear and plant his half. 
Carter had insisted on this, knowing 
that when the company measured 
their progress, one of them would be 
named overseer. 

Now he regretted his cleverness. 
For Jimmy Joost, thin as bamboo 
and homely as a bandicoot*, had a 
way of getting his idiotic enthusiasm 
across to the natives. They worked 
for him like eager children. For 
Matthew Carter, they toiled only 
when snarled at. 

In two weeks the company offi- 
cials were due, and Jimmy Joost had 
something to show them. Carter 
didn't. 

The moth that started the trouble 
was an enormous one with a wing- 
spread of nearly 10 inches. Carter 
lashed at it when it flew through the 
window close to his chair one night. 

The moth flopped and fluttered 
about the room, dropping at last to 
the table within a yard or so of 
Jimmy Joost. Jimmy stared into its 
glowing eyes and said, “Gee!” 

Just at that instant Biapi, the na- 
tive house boy, came into the room. 














Biapi halted with a gasp. His eyes 
were suddenly enormous. “No!” he 
whispered, as Jimmy stealthily lifted 
his collecting net. 

Jimmy swung and missed. The 
great green moth careened franti- 
cally out the window. 

“Darn it,” Jimmy said. “You spoiled 
my aim, Biapi. What did you yell 
for?” 

He spoke in pidgin*, which the 
house boy understood. But Biapi was 
much too excited to reply in kind. 
The torrent of words that poured 
from his lips was the native language 
—to Jimmy, so much Greek. 

Matthew Carter had been in New 
Guinea a lot longer than Jimmy 
Joost. He listened, frowned, and 
waved the frightened Biapi out of 
the room. 

“What was he saying?” Jimmy 
asked. 

“Said the thing might hurt you.” 

“Hurt me!” Jimmy chuckled. “If 
that monstes.comes back, I'll send 
him to a museum!” 

The moth did not return that 
night, however, or for several nights 
thereafter. Jimmy waited with his 
net. Carter waited, too. 

On the fifth night, the moth came 
again. 

As before, it flopped through the 
window, circled the room with its 
huge eyes reflecting the lamplight, 
and landed with a soft plop on the 
table. Matthew Carter stiffened in 
his chair. Jimmy Joost, holding his 
breath, reached slowly for the net. 


Biapi, rigid with fright in the 
kitchen doorway, looked on_ in 
silence. 


At the last second the moth, sens- 


Courtesy of the author and Boys’ Life, 
published by the Boy Scouts of America. 
Copyright, 1954, by Boys’ Life. 


ing danger, flapped its big wings and 
took off. But Jimmy was not to be 
fooled twice. The net swooshed be- 
tween table and ceiling. The un- 
gainly visitor wobbled into it. 

“Got him!” Jimmy exulted and 
popped the huge moth into his kill- 
ing bottle. Carter, across the room, 
exhaled a soft sigh of triumph and 
glanced toward the doorway. 

Biapi, the house boy, had van- 
ished. 

Matthew Carter took up a maga- 
zine then and settled down to wait 
for what he thought would come. 

At last he heard the wailing of the 
conch shells*, a sound he had heard 
perhaps half a dozen times before 
during his years in the jungles. 

Carter peered into the dark. Then, 
turning, he said ominously, “Well, 
you've done it.” 

“Done what?” Jimmy questioned, 
puzzled by his tone. 

“Cooked our goose. That isn’t a 
moth you've killed—not a real one. 
It’s a spirit, untouchable. You broke 
their biggest taboo*.” 

Jimmy Joost’s puzzled gaze went 
to his companion’s triumphant face, 
then back to the winged thing on the 
table. He opened his mouth to say 
something but didn’t say it. He 
joined the older man in the doorway 
and looked out. 


Down by the river, where native 
huts stood on stilts at the water’s 
edge, torches blazed and shadowy 
figures could be seen in motion. 

“That pack of savages will come 
for us when they've worked them- 
selves up to it,” Carter predicted. 
“You and your bug collection! Better 
get your things together. We'll have 
to clear out.” 

Jimmy Joost didn’t move. 

For a moment Carter blinked at 
him, frowning; then, with a shrug, 
the older man hurried to his bed- 
room. Throwing a packsack on the 
bed, he stuffed some things into it. 
When he returned with the packsack 
slung over one shoulder, the blazing 
torches were halfway to the house. 

“We can get a boat at the next 


down-river village,” Carter — said. 
“Come on!” 
Jimmy Joost turned a_ white, 


scared, obstinate* face. “I can ex- 
plain to them—” 

“Don't be an idiot!” Carter gripped 
the young man’s arm. 
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But Jimmy twisted free and 
stepped out on the veranda. 

Carter, genuinely afraid, strode 
through the kitchen to the rear door. 
When he looked back from the edge 
of the clearing a moment later, the 
space before the house was crimson 
with torchlight, and the moaning of 
the conch shells filled the night. 

Shuddering, Carter plunged into 
the jungle. 


Te days later he returned—not 
alone this time, not afraid for his 
life, but with two company officials, 
a government patrol officer, and half 
a dozen native police. Seated impor- 
tantly in the leading dugout, he 
peered ahead. 

“They will have burned the house, 
I suppose,” he said to the company 
man behind him. “Probably de- 
stroyed most of the planting.” 

A sound of singing interrupted 
him and he leaned forward, frown- 
ing, as the canoe rounded the last 
bend. On shore a’ gang of natives 
stopped work to stare. 

Uneasiness nibbled at Carter’s 
triumph. The natives were at work 
on Jimmy Joost’s side of the river. 

A moment later he saw the house 
—still standing. 

White-faced, Carter walked up 
the path to the veranda. In the door- 
way he halted. Jimmy Joost, seated 
at the table, looked up and saw him. 

“Why, hello,” Jimmy said quietly. 
“Come on in.” 

Carter stepped forward on leaden 
feet, followed by the company men 
and the patrol officer. He looked 
down and saw, mounted on a piece 
of glass, the big green-winged moth. 

“Is this the thing that caused all 
the trouble?” the patrol officer asked. 

Jimmy nodded. “I was just fram- 
ing it to hang on the wall.” 

The patrol officer, an old hand in 
New Guinea, glanced curiously at 
Matthew Carter and then leaned for- 
ward to study the moth. “These big 
ones are taboo,” he said, straighten- 
ing, “but not for the reason you 
thought, Carter. The natives con- 
sider them evil spirits and are scared 
to death of them.” He looked across 
the table at Jimmy Joost. “I imagine 
you've been made king of the roost 
around here, for daring to kill it.” 

“Well, Jimmy said modestly, “I 
sure do have a lot of friends.” 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 
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Larson! 


T WAS the week before California’s 

first game last season. Watching his 
team scrimmage, Coach Pappy Waldorf 
was a little worried. His squad had little 
depth, and if anything happened to his 
star quarterback, Sammy Williams, well, 
it'd be back to the zoo for the Golden 
Bears. 

Thud! You guessed it. Sammy was 
down—and out! Pappy moaned. He 
could feel his hair turn white. (It had 
been gray for years.) “What am I gonna 
do for a quarterback?” he moaned. 
“Where will I find a passer like Sam- 
my?” 

In desperation, Pappy called for his 
latest assistant coach. Jim Sutherland 
had turned out a lot of great passers at 
Santa Monica (Calif.) High and he 
knew a prospect when he saw one. 
“Jim,” Pappy asked, “who would you 
say is the best passer we’ve got among 
the other quarterbacks?” 

Sutherland shook his head. “I don’t 
think any of ‘em compares with that 
halfback over there—Larson.” 

Pappy blinked. Paul Larson was a 
pretty good runner. He had carried the 
ball 65 times the past two years, aver- 
aging 7.1 yards per try. But he hadn’t 
even been able to make the first team. 
As for passing, he had chucked the ball 
exactly twice—with This 
was a passer?’ 

But Pappy doesn’t hire assistants be- 
cause he likes the way they wear thei: 
socks, He decided to take a chance on 
Larson. And that’s how Paul became a 
quarterback. 

His debut was a _ rousing—failure. 
California hadn't jelled as yet, and Bay- 
lor whacked them 25-0. Next came 
Oregon State. Though whoozy with flu, 
Paul led the Golden Bears to a 26-0 
victory. But it was the following week 
that Larson really hit the headlines. 


zero results. 





Playing against Ohio State in the TV 
game of the day, Paul had a field day. 
His flashy ball-handling and pin-point 
passing astounded both the Buckeyes 
and the experts in the press box. They 
never dreamed he had it in him. Paul 
connected on 13 of his passes, for a new 
California record. But it was his razzle- 
dazzle faking and daring that had the 
crowd in a tizzy. 

That was the way it went all season. 
Paul stayed hot as a jungle. He ran, 
passed, and razzle-dazzled the ball as 
if he had played quarterback all his 
life. And when all the statistics were 
counted at the end of the year, lo and 
behold—like Abou Ben Adhem—Lar- 
son’s name led all the rest in total yard- 
age gained (running and passing). Yep, 
he wound up as the nation’s No. 1 yard 
gainer! How is that for a success story! 

Off the field, as on it, Larson is a 
shrewd, cocky, bouncy young fellow— 
a 5’ 10%”, 180-pound, burr-headed bun- 
dle of nervous energy. He just can’t 
sit still for more than a few minutes at 
a time. He’s got to keep moving around. 

Life isn’t all strawberries-and-cream 


for him. Since his first year in school, 
he’s been getting up at 6 every morning 
to deliver the Daily Californian, a stu- 
dent newspaper. He also clerks at a 
campus clothing store and works off 
and on as a parking-lot attendant. 

His line-up of favorites includes: 
actor, John Wayne; actress, Jane Wy- 
man; singer, Nat “King” Cole; band, 
Glenn Miller; school subject, speech: 
hobby, golf. 

Like a lot of other souped-up ath- 
letes, he’s full of superstitions—switching 
from one to another every other week. 
But the one quirk he always observes is 
never reading a sports page the day 
before or the day of a game. 

The most thrilling moment of his 
sports career was “Running 72 yards 
the first time I carried the ball in a col- 
lege game.” He did this as a freshman 
against Minnesota in 1951. His ambi- 
tion in life is to become All-Pro quar- 
terback. The Chicago Cardinals have 
first crack at him. 

Most experts agree that he’s got what 
it takes to be a crack pro. 


TEN TOP PREDICTIONS 


PRACTICALLY all the experts agree 
that Oklahoma will lead the football 
parade this year. The box below offers 
the top-ten picks of the country’s five 
leading boards of experts. 

As you can see, Oklahoma is picked 
No. 1 by three of them. Only four 
teams appear on every list. They are 
Oklahoma, Notre Dame, Maryland, and 
Texas. Three other teams—Georgia 
Tech, Michigan State, and Iowa—re- 
ceived four out of five possible votes. 

Mississippi is the eye-popper. Collier's 
rates em No. 1; yet no other board 
rates them in the top ten! My dope 
chart on the Rebels reads: “Powerful 
material; weak schedule; may go all 
the way undefeated.” ; 

—HEeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 











TOP-TEN FOOTBALL PREDICTIONS FOR 1954 
Sat. Eve. Post Collier's Dell Football Look Sportswriters 
1. Oklahoma Mississippi Oklahoma Oklahoma Notre Dame 
2. Georgia Tech. Maryland Notre Dame Notre Dame Oklahoma 
3. Notre Dame Notre Dame California Maryland Texas 
4. Moeryland Texas Texas Michigan St. Maryland 
5. Illinois Oklahoma Maryland Texas California 
6. U.C.L.A. U.C.L.A. Alabama U.C.L.A. Illinois 
7. Michigan St. Illinois Georgia Tech. Wisconsin lowa 
8. Texas Wisconsin Baylor Georgia Tech. Michigan St. 
9. Alabama Michigan St. lowa lowa Wisconsin 
10. lowa Ohio State Army Alabama Georgia Tech. 
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Fish Story 
Jim was trying to describe to his 
friend the kind of fish he had caught. 
“I tell you,” he explained, “it was that 
long. I never saw such a fish in my 
life!” 


“tT believe you,” answered his friend. 


Mildrene Wilson, Technical H. S.. Omaha. Nebr. 


Two Wrongs 
Sue: “Which burns longer, the can- 
dles on a boy’s birthday cake, or the 
‘andles on a girl’s birthday cake?” 


Art: “Neither. They both burn 
shorter.” 
Gary Kellman. Yeshiva E Parkway. Brooklyn, N.Y 


Simple Step 
John: “How do you make varnish 
disappear?” 
Jack: “I don’t know. How?” 


John: “Take the ‘r’ out and make 
it vanish.” 
Terry Casey, Hawthorne School. Oklahoma it Okla 


A Day Behind 


Dad: “Jimmy, why don’t you wash 
your face? I can see what you had for 
breakfast this morning.” 

Jimmy: “What was it?” 

Dad: “Eggs.” 

Jimmy: “Wrong, Pop! That was yes- 
terday.” 


Rena Zipeto. Huntington Jr. H. S., Brockton, Mass 


Squelched 


There was a traffic jam, and the 
inevitable horn tooter was_ blasting 
away on his torn. Then a young woman 
in the car next to his leaned out and 
inquired sweetly, “What else did you 
vet for Christmas?” 

Anne Marie LaHaye. Leonville (La H. 8 


Case Closed 

A man excitedly reported to the po- 
lice that he had been struck outside his 
house in the dark by an unknown assail- 
ant. A young policeman sent to investi- 
gate soon returned and announced, “I 
solved the case.” 

“Fine work!” said the superior. “How 
did you do it?” 

“I stepped on the same rake,” replied 
the policeman, pointing to a lump on 


his head. 
Catherine Sheldon, Stiles School, Rochester, Mich 


Joke of the Week 


Frank: “What do you have there?” 

Andrew: “It’s a letter from my girl.” 

Frank: “But there’s no writing on 
the paper.” 

Andrew: “Of course not! We're not 


on speaking terms.” 


Marilyn Raitano, School No. 12. Clifton, N. J 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


salary. Do you know what a per- 
son means when he says that some- 
one has “earned his salt”? He means 
that someone has worked hard to do 
a good job. 

There doesn’t seem to be much 
connection between earning salt and 
hard work, does there? But if you 
go back far enough, you'll find that 
the connection started in Roman 
times. 

Our bodies need sodium and chlo- 
rine—substances that we get from 
salt (sodium chloride). Salt as a 
seasoning makes food taste better. 
It also helps preserve food from 
spoiling. In ancient times, salt was 
hard to get and often expensive. The 
name that the Romans gave to salt 
was sal. Whenever a Roman soldier 
was sent into a foreign land, he was 
given his regular pay. In addition to 
this, he was given a certain allow- 
ance of salt, or money to buy salt. 

This was called his salarium, salt 
money. In some countries, salt was 
hard to find and expensive. So he 
was given a large salarium. In some 





countries, he needed only a small 
salarium. 

Later on, salarium came to mean 
the money that a military officer or 
governor received every so often. It 
was the payment for his hard work. 

Still later all ideas of salt left the 
word salarium, or salary. Now it 
means Only money payment at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Today salary does not even apply 
to soldiers at all. A soldier draws his 
pay, not a salary! Persons who are 
paid by the week or month get a 
salary. 


It’s Your Move 


Besides salary, a number of other 
words have developed from the 
Latin word sal, meaning salt. Most 
of them are familiar to you. You may 
be surprised to find they have any 
relationship to salt. 

Try to identify the meaning of 
each of these words below. Before 
each word in Column I, place the 
number of the correct definition in 
Column II. 

Column I 
Sauce —__Cc. Saucer 


__d. salad 


Column II 
a cold dish of vegetables or meat 
a dressing for meat, pudding, etc. 
. a small shallow dish. 
. bold, forward 


— * 


__b. saucy 


mz OI = 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined or 
pronounced here. 


bandicoot (BAN-dih-koot). Noun. A 
small, kangaroo-like animal found in 
Australia and New Guinea. 

coeducational (KO - ehd - you - KAY- 
shuhn-al; final a as in “at”). Adjective 
describing schools which are attended 
by both boys and girls. 

conch shell (COHNGH shell). Noun. 
A large seashell which can be made in- 
to a kind of horn. 

dike (Rhymes with “like”). Noun. A 
bank of earth built up along, a river 
or other body of water to keep the water 
from overflowing. 

governess (GUHV-er-nehs.) Noun. A 
woman who teaches or trains a child 
in his home. 


obstinate (OHB-stih-niht). Adjective. 
Stubborn. 

pidgin (PIHJ-ihn). Noun. A kind of 
simplified English that grew up when 
English traders first began doing busi- 
ness with people in the Far East. 

taboo (ta-BOO; a as in “at”). Adjec- 
tive. Sacred or forbidden, usually by 
religious custom. 

tariff (TAR-ihf; @ as in “at”). Noun. 
A tax imposed by a government on 
goods brought into or taken out of the 
country. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

Bruges (BROOZH). 

ecole (ay-KOHL). 

Ghent (GEHNT). 

Sambre-Meuse (SAHN-br’ MUZE). 

NOTE: English does not have some 
sounds used in the French language, 
so these pronunciations are not exactly 
as in French. 
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What’s Ahead on 


RADIO-TV 


ICKEY MOUSE will become a TV star soon! The 

show will be called Disneyland (ABC-TV, Wed. ). 
Walt Disney will have four kinds of TV 
Disneyland—“Adventureland” programs, showing true 
life adventure movies of “Fantasyland” pro- 
Peter Pan; 
“Tomorrowland” programs, on space travel; and “Fron- 


shows on 


animals 


grams, showing such famous movies as 
tierland” programs, about such famous people as Davy 
Crockett. Both live actors and cartoon characters will 

Disneyland shows. Most of the 
shows will be brand-new. 

Frank Sinatra, Henry Fonda, and other famous stars 
will h ive lk iding rol S this fall ina new NBC-TV series 
called which will be 
Saturday and 


be used 1th the new 


‘Spectaculars” given on 
Sunday Most of these 
will be variety shows with music, singing, and dancing 
Some will be dramas. Sid Caesar (NBC-TV, Mon.) and 
Imogene Coca (NBC-TV, Sat. 
shows now. 

Dragnet (NBC-TV, Thurs.) is one of the best detec- 
tive drama shows. Popular singers such as Perry Como, 
Eddie Fisher, and Dinah Shore all have their own 
shows again. Don’t miss Fred Waring’s monthly show 
(CBS, Sun.). 


some 


nights. shows 


have separate comedy 


LISTEN, LOOK, AND LEARN 


In addition to good entertainment, you can get a 
great deal of help with your school work from listening 
and looking at radio-TV. Here are some suggestions: 

For science class: Zoo Parade (NBC-TV, Sun. ), What 
in the World? (CBS-TV, Sun.), Mr. Wizard (NBC-TV, 
Sat.), Johns Hopkins Science Review (DuMont, Sun). 





radio, Sun.), Meet the Press (NBC-radio-TV, Sun. ), 
Youth Wants to Know (NBC-radio-TV, Sun.), Junior 
Press Conference (ABC-TV, Mon.), N. Y. Times Youth 


Forum (DuMont, Sun.), Person to Person (CBS-TV. 
Fri.), See It Now (CBS-TV, Tues.), and You Are There 
(CBS-TV, Sun.). 

For English class: Don’t miss Hallmark’s Hall of 
Fame (NBC-TV, Sun., Nov. 28) presentation of Mac- 
beth with Maurice Evans. Also recommended: Best of 
Broadway (CBS-TV, Wed., monthly), Elgin Hour and 
U. S. Steel Hour (ABC-TV, Tues.), G. E. Theatre 
(CBS-TV, Sun.), Kraft TV Theatre (NBC-TV, Wed.. 
ABC-TV, Thurs.), Lux Video Theatre (NBC-TV., 
Thurs. ), Omnibus (CBS-TV, Sun.), Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents (NBC-TV, Mon.), Studio One (CBS- 
TV, Mon.), Carnival of Books (NBC-radio, Sun.), 
Family Theatre (MBS-radio, Wed.), Lux Radio Theatre 





For social studies class: Man of the Week (CBS- 


(NBC-radio, Tues. ). 





Right This Way 





A boy from Hannah Penn Jr. H. S 
York, Pa., asks: 


After a telephone conversation, who 
should hang up first? 


The person who places the phone 
call should usually be the one to hang 
up first. If the person who called you 
shows no sign of hanging up, and you 
can’t talk longer, tell him so. It’s quite 
all right to say pleasantly, “I’m sorry, 
Bill, but I really have to go now. 
Thanks a lot for calling,” 
the conversation. 


and so end 


From a girl in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
comes this question: 


Should you ask vour date into the 


house when he brings you home, no 
matter how late it is? 


Not necessarily. He probably won't 
expect to be invited in if you've told 
him your curfew at the beginning of the 
evening. If he waits for an invitation, 
tell him frankly that you're sorry you 
can't ask him to come in, but that it’s 
too late. If you’ve had a good time and 
acted as if you did, he shouldn't feel 
hurt. 


A boy 


writes 


from Springfield, Illinois, 


How far ahead should a boy and 
girl plan a date? 


That depends on the kind of date 
you're planning. If the affair is a formal 
dance, ask your date at least a week 
before. For a movie-and-milkshake eve- 
ning, a day or two in advance should 
be time enough. Whenever possible, 
avoid calling on one day for a date 
the same evening. Last-minute dates 


may be 
to get! 


fun, but they're often hard 


School 


Two girls from Plant City 
Dover, Florida, want to know: 


How can we get our parents to let us 
go by bus to another town to spend the 
day shopping and at the movies? 


Prove to them that you're depend- 
able. Be home at the right time when 
you go out in your own town. Help 
take care of your own clothes and your 
own room. Make some money for your- 
selves by baby-sitting or doing odd 
jobs. If you show your parents that 
you're responsible in these other ways, 
you should be able to convince your 
parents that you could take care of 
yourselves on such a trip. Of course, 
your parents may have a good reason 
for not wanting you to go by that route 
or to that particular town. Probably 
they'll be glad to explain why, and per- 
haps suggest a different plan. 





he a 











Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- | 
terbug button. 








b 
; 


LUNCH TIME, Photo taken by Gary Briit- 
man, Public School 26, Bronx, N. Y. 





GRACEFUL GLIDERS. By Susan Cham- 
pagne, Central Jr. H. S., Ames, lowa. | 





EYES ON THE BALL. Snapped by Larry 
Tait, Dade City (Fla.) Elementary School 











Start planning now for a wonderful time in your nation’s capital. See the 
fascinating museums and art galleries, and famous government buildings. 
At every moment, whether attending a session of Congress or stand- 
ing before a memorial shrine, you’ll be gaining unforgettable memories. 


Extra interest can be added by a side trip to historic Williamsburg, 
Virginia, or to Philadelphia and New York. Start talking to your class- 
mates and teachers now about Washington. The Baltimore & Ohio will 
be glad to supply complete information on travel arrangements. 


For added thrills—ride the B&O! 


Fine Pullmans, money-saving coaches, friendly lounges are available—with the comfort 
of air-conditioning and the smooth riding of Diesel-Electric power. Good food is another 
B&O plus. Only B&O offers travel between East and West via Washington 


BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND 











DETROIT 
TOLEDO 


ROCHESTER 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


SPRINGFIELD 
WILMINGTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 


*; Louis LOUISVILLE OT NCINNAT, ynigaron 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Go by train, and relax as you ride! 


/ 52-PAGE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 
Free! 





WASHINGTON 









CHARLESTON 





Tells you what to see. Contains historical and informative 
descriptions, 60 illustrations, street map. Convenient pocket size. 


Paste coupon on postal card, and mail today! 


J. F. Whittington, Gen. Poss. Traf. Mgr. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Dept. AD 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Piecse send me, without chorge, o copy of your “Pictorial Travel Guide to 


-_ 
| 
| 
| 
Washington." 
I 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nome____ 





(Please print plainly) a 
Address__ - 





School — = a 





City Zone State 








tf you wish o B&O representative to call, and give you further information, check here 
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é Citizenship Quiz « 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—How about more work? 


090909 


Senecnsacecacaencnsnsenscnsesncacnsnsncacnsnanents 


Student’s Name 


WHO’S WHO? 


Match each name in the upper col- 
umn with its correct description in the 
lower column. Score 6 points for each. 
Total, 30. 


1. Paul Bunyan 
_2. Duke of Argyll 
3. Wladislaw Hardyn 
4. Earl Warren 
__5. Eelco van Kleffens 
a. Polish boy who escaped from be- 


hind Iron Curtain 
b. President of U. N. General Assembly 
c. Chief Justice of the U. S. 
d. U. S. folklore hero 
e. Scotsman searching for a sunken 
treasure 
f. Governor of Maine 


My score 


2. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Underline the correct ending to each 








of the following statements. Score 5 
. points for each. Total, 25 
NOR THe POLE 
NORTH 
MAGNETIC 
POLE 








bs) 


ae 


PRINCE’O 
WALES ISLAND 


CANADA 











1. The star on the map above marks 
* 
the 


area 

a. where the first compass was 
built. 

b. to which compass needles 
point. 


c. where a million dollar compass 
was lost. 

2. The U. S. Supreme Court an- 
nounced that on December 6 it will 
open hearings on ways to 

a. outlaw racial segregation in 
schools. 

b. give students more vacations. 

c. end the publishing of horror 
comic books. 

3. British divers are hunting for a 
sunken Spanish treasure off the coast 
of 

a. lreland. b. England. 
c. Scotland. 


The U. N. General 
elects a president every 

a. two years 

b. fall for one year. 

c. three months. 

The population of the U. S. is 
about 


Assembly 


a. 133 million. 
b. 163 million. 
c. 193 million. 
My 


score___ 


3. NUMBER PLEASE! 


Fill in the blanks. Score five 
for each. Total, 15 


points 


1. Spanish ships tried to invade Eng- 


land in 1588. That was about 
ago. 

2. A U.S. scientist recently harvested 
140 tons of cattails per acre. At that 


years 


rate he would harvest __ 
tons on seven acres. 

3. Michael Barry found $700 worth 
of gold coins. If each was worth five 


he found coins. 


dollars, 


My score 


4. BUSTLING BELGIUM 


Write in the correct word to complete 
each sentence. Choose the words from 
the list in boldface. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 30. 


1. Over the centuries Belgium has 


won farm land from ae 
2. Six hundred years ago Belgium's 


main industry was __ 


i 
which is half Asleep. 
4. The treasure house of the Belgian 


is like a city 


Congo lies in 


5. The _________ live in south- 
ern Belgium, and speak French. 

6. Belgium’s partnership with the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg is called 


little NATO, France, glassware, 
Bruges, Central Africa, Ghent, Flem- 
ings, Benelux, weaving, Eastern Asia, 
Walloons, the sea. 


My score Total score 





PRESIDENTIAL 
QUIZ- 
WORD 


Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent to become 














































































































President, he was 
born Oct. 5, 1830. 
Items marked by 
star (*) tell you 
more about him. 
' 2 
4 
9 
7 8 
12 1} 
14 15 16 
17 18 
19 
20 {21 22 23 124 
25 26 27 28 
29 30 
ACROSS 
1. Pledge. 
4. Frozen water. 
5. Took part in a play. 
7. Agency that sends food packages 
abroad. 
* 9. This President was once collector of 
customs of the — — — — of New York. 
*12. First three letters of this President’s 
name. 


13. Animals are displayed in this. 

14. Dull pain. 

°16. Our President twice used his — — — — 

against Chinese exclusion bills. 

College in Schenectady, N. Y., where 

this President was graduated in 1848. 

19. Takes it easy. 

20. Editor (abbrev.). 

22. Madame (abbrev.). 

23. In the same way. 

°25. During his administration, building 
began on the first all-steel warships 
for our 

27. Ill. 

29. This is used to kill insects (abbrev. ). 

30. Where pigs live. 


. He was elected 
of the U. S. in 1880. 

. Month of this President’s birthday 

(abbrev.). 

Cry. 

. Chester A. 
President of the 

6. Twelves. 


i S 


President 


ct Co 


, the 21st 
United States. 








* 7. This President’s initials. 
. Joan of — - 
10. Decay. 
ll. Also 
15. Opponent or toc 


16. Ballots. 

18. Political belict, as in social — — —. 

20. Finish 

21. Familiar term for tather 

23. He persuaded Congress to pass the 
Pendleton Civil Service _ 

24. You see stars in it. 

26. He was born in this “maple sugar 
state abbret. ) 

28. Lam, you are, he 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide, next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Sept. 29 Quizword Puzzle 
* ACROSS: l-rock; 5-Act; 8-only; 9-Ohio; 
10-tea; ll-gravy; 12-Whig:; 14-is; 15-U.S.A 
16-all; 18-tr.; 19-tuna; 2l-Hayes; 23-cab; 26- 
alas; 27-veto; 28-ism; 29-idea. 

DOWN: 1-rot; 2-one; 3-claws; 4-Ky.; 
5-aha; 6-civil; 7-toys; 9-organ; 11-G.1.; 13- 
hates; 15-Urals; 17-laced; 18-Thai; 20-us; 
22-yam; 24-ate; 25-boa; 27-VI. 


NEW MOVIES 


WY Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
“Vi Fair. MSave your money. 





“HIGH AND DRY (Universal-In- 
ternational) Here’s a jolly little comedy 
for a welcome change of pace. The 
setting is Scotland. Paul Douglas, an 
American businessman, finds that some- 
how a cargo of his goods has gotten 
aboard a rickety old tub manned by 
Skipper Alex Mackenzie. The best part 
of the film shows how the foxy old Scot 
manages to outwit the high-pressure 
Douglas at every turn. You may have 
some trouble understanding the Scot- 
tish accents, but you'll love the Skip- 
per’s little puffer boat, the Maggie. 


“~~ ROGUE COP (MGM) The movies 
seem to have hit on a new “hero.” He 
is a hard-boiled cop who decides to 
turn criminal for a while. This time it’s 
Robert Taylor who accepts the under- 
world’s money in return for doing 
crooks an occasional favor. But when 
gangster George Raft murders Taylor’s 
brother, he snaps back into line and 
leads the police in rounding up his ex- 
pal. Rogue Cop is full of action and 
suspense. But the picture it gives of 
the methods and morals of our police 
force in general probably isn’t very 
accurate. 


“PRIVATE HELL 36 (Filmakers) 
This is another in that growing series 
of movies about crooked cops. Steve 
Cochran and Howard Duff are the 
policemen with itchy fingers. They 
catch a murderer with $300,000 worth 
of “hot money” in his car and decide 
to help themselves to part of it. But 
crime doesn’t pay, not even if you're a 
member of the force. Plenty of excite- 
ment, however—and Ida Lupino. 
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take a fashion tip 
from 4 telephone teen 


Fold and twist two contrasting colored chiffon squares... 
tie them ‘round your sweater neck and separate the four ends. That’s how Jill 
gives her school sweaters a real “career look.” 


Many a smart girl like Jill has become a telephone operator, 
chosen from among a number of applicants for this fascinating and responsible job. 
The operator's friendly voice and cheerful smile... her good 
school record and sincere interest in people... help her 
play an important role on the telephone team, 


Bright, capable girls are one of the big reasons you enjoy 
telephone service that’s better today than it has ever been! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Someone, somewhere would enjoy hearing your voice by telephone now 





THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER IN 


America’s finest 


ilver-plat 
silver-plated flute AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Big 4-Bot TABLE TENNIS SET 


Official size set with 4 Bats, 2 
Balls, net, posts and rules of play. 
All you need for the game of 
Doubles or Singles. 


GRALETT 
WRIST WATCH 
For Boys and Girls 
A guaranteed 
watch. Hand- 
some Chro- 
mium case, un- 

wy breakable crys- 
tal, genuine 
leather strap. 
This attractive 
wrist watch is 
given without 





COMPLETE “*=.- 
WOODBURNING SET 


Woodburning Set contains 3 met- 
al tips, 8 wood plaques, metallic 
foil, paints, brush. Guaranteed, 
with complete instructions. 





Official-Size Official: Weight 
BASKETBALL 


Sturdy valve-type ball. For in- 


* door or outdoor use. 





senernrest RY. dl 
Complete MICROSCOPE OUTFIT 
A precision-built Microscope Out- 
fit. Has 60 power optical lens, 
slide glass and specimens. Don’t 

miss this great outfit. 





RADIO KIT 


A genuine crystal radio. Build it. 
Use it. Listen to your favorite 
radio program. 





AXE 'n’ KNIFE KIT 


An all-purpose Axe 'n’ Knife Kit 
in double leather belt sheath. Axe 
and knife made of tough carbon 
steel, Great kit for outdoors. 


“JET SWISHER’ 
A Ready-to-Fly 


——~¢let Airplane 
_ Ae <f 4 







Nothing to build. — nn gel wings, 
light fuse and away it goes. Fles 
500 ft. high. Comes complete with 
engine and jet fuel, 


I have been helping boys and girls get prizes and earn | \ 
money for 36 years. Shown here are just a few of the 
wonderful Prizes you can get without a cent of cost “~¥? 
for selling my famous Christmas Packs. Any of these ! 
prizes or your choice of over 50 others shown in my 
Free Prize Book are given for selling just one order of 
24 Christmas Packs at 25c a pack. Many boys and girls 








OVER 70 GREAT PRIZES 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


Those shown here plus Walkie Talkie. Walke 
ing Doll, Two-Gun Holster Set. Pocket 
Watch, Simplex Typewriter, Football, 
Dresser Set, Daisy Training Rifle. Pearls, 
oe ge Roller Skates, Moccasin Kit. Pup 

? ‘ent hinestone Necklace. Sports Kit. 
are pe Se Electric Jeep, Phonograph Records. Jr. 
ottent alien h Guitar, Printing Press, Shoulder Strap Bag. 
. player. Bot Boomerangs, Bird Clock. Umbrella. Camp 
given with com-  “Cookit” Kit, Electric Games. many more. 
plete instruction and 


song booklet. $end Coupon for Free Prize Book 





A great outfit 
that contains 
powerful 54- 
inch Bow, 4 feathered Arrows, Target face and 


sell the Packs in one day and get their prizes at once. _ complete instructions. 


It’s easy to sell these Christmas Packs to your 
family, friends and neighbors. Each Pack con- 
tains 4 Christmas Cards, 4 Envelopes and 32 
Sparkling Christmas Seals—40 pieces for 25c 
—a big value. They're so gay and bright— 
they sell on sight. When sold, send me the 
money and choose your prize from my Free 
Prize Book. Or, keep $2.00 in cash for each 
24 pack order you sell. 


Paste coupon on postcard or mail in envelope 
to AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., DEPT. 6 
LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Read What Wiley Johnson (Age 9) Says: 
“Boy, when I look at all the prizes I’ 7 
got a sports kit, axe and knife set. 
cookit set, knapsack, kombo knife, flash- 
light and frontier rifle, 1 can hardly 
believe it. Everybody liked your cards; 
I sold six orders in less thamtwo weeks.” 


Here is What Maude Scott Says : 


“It is fun and easy to sell your Christ- 
mas Packs. Everyone really liked them 
and they sold fast. I have orders for 
more. The prizes . . . and the extra 
. money came in handy, too.” 









CHEMCRAFT 
CHEMISTRY SET 


Amaze your 
friends with 
‘*Chemical 
Magic.” You 
can perform 
eye-opening 
feats of 
chemical % 
magic with 4 
this exciting : 

new Chemcraft uate Set. Magic book and 
instructions included free. 











ACRO FLASH CAMERA with Film 


This swell 
outfit in- 


' Film. Has 
: raf Lens. 
- ic- 
tures black | Mere it is—THE GOLDEN TRUMPET 
and white or Heavy gold-plated, over 13” 
color. Makes jong. Play bugle calls, marches 
ig B® beautiful en- and songs without lessons. Case 
largements. _and instructions included. 








GOLD-PLATED LOCKET SET 
PRETTY TRAVEL CASE Pretty necklace with matching 
Overnight Case with removable steed, Mach heches pan = 

tray. Has muror, lock and key. holds two photographs. 

“9 ° : She Os "a 793 Fain Te wrt 
\ ; _ =F - 


“Uncle” Harry Bard, AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
DEPT. 53, LANCASTER, PENNA. 
Please send me your BIG PRIZE BOOK and one order of 24 


Christmas Packs. I will resell them at 25c each, send you the 
money and choose my prize. 








City State 

















Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students .« 
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All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 6 


8:30 Qe. (ABC-TV) Special Film: Bas- 
ically a situation comedy, “It Seems 
Like Yesterday” is quite removed in 
program content from the everyday 
comedies currently on TV. Using the 
“flashback” technique, the film will per- 
mit viewers to relive memories from 
the nostalgic days of the early 1930's 
—including flagpole sitters and raccoon 
coats—to modern 1954 happenings. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The 
Office Dance” by Arthur Cavanaugh 
uses an office party as the basis for a 
shrewish mother’s change of heart. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Keys to the Capital: 
Behind-the-scenes reports from Wash- 
ington. (Not heard in N. Y.) 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 7 


8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Treasury Men in Ac- 
tion: Dramatized re-enactments of the 
work of the Department’s various in- 
vestigation and enforcement agencies 
such as the Customs Bureau, Alcohol 
Tax Unit, and the Secret Service. 

(CBS-TV) Climax: “The Long Good- 
bye,” adapted from the Raymond 
Chandler melodrama, stars Dick Powell 
and Teresa Wright. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
David Niven stars in a comedy entitled 
“Never Explain.” 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
A full-hour drama. James Mason is 
host-narrator 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 8 


6:15 p.m. (CBS) U.N.—On the Record: 
Provides listeners with a weekly calen- 
dar of major U.N. activities and a re- 
port on problems being debated by the 
world organization. (Replaces Dwight 
Cooke each Friday.) 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Friday with Garroway: 
A relaxed variety program. Occasion- 
ally there are interviews with people 
from the world of the arts. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Edmond O’Brien stars in a suspenseful 


play about misguided hero-worship 
titled “The Net Draws Tight.” 
9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Vise: A new 


drama series produced in England and 
shown here on film. Fate is used as the 
central theme. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 9 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: A preview of the Interna- 
tional Dairy Exposition, from Chicago. 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Today's 
subject is Bubbles: their value in the 
laboratory and in everyday living, (On 
WNBT, New York, at 4:30 p.m., the fol- 
lowing week.) 

5:30 p.m. (ABC) Labor-Management 
Series: A new cycle of these weekly 
labor-management commentaries is un- 
der way and will continue through De- 
cember 25. The first 15-minute segment, 
entitied “This Week in Washington,” 
is presented by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and highlights an analysis 
of a news story of national importance. 
“As We See It,” the labor segment of 
the series, is presented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and consists 
generally of Harry W. Flannery, editor 
of the weekly A. F. of L. publication, 
“News Reporter,” interviewing federa- 
tion and government officials and other 
leaders on issues of the day. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: A provoc- 
ative program of literate, often witty 
talk on a variety of subjects. Ably 
moderated by Clifton Fadiman. Note 
time change. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony: Op- 
ening concert of this new symphonic 


series which features the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 24 concerts. Charles 
Munch conducts. The series, 30 con- 
certs in all, will also include the Chi- 
cago Symphony, the Oklahoma Sym- 
phony, and the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 10 


9:15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: Book 
discussions for youngsters of junior 
high age and younger. Today’s book is 
“Chrystal Cornerstone” by Lorna 
Beers. 

11:35 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Francis Parkman's “Discovery of the 
Great West” is the subject. One of the 
discussants is Dr. Frederick Palmer, 
Professor of American History at In- 
ternational College, Springfield, Mass. 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. Y. Times Youth 
Forum: Tentative. Herman Wouk, au- 
thor of “The Caine Mutiny,” partici- 
pates in a discussion of “What Has 
Made America Great?” 

12:05 p.m. (CBS) Campaign ’54: A special 
weekly pre-election series which re- 
ports on people, personalities and pol- 
itics in the 1954 campaign. Through 
October 31. (Not broadcast on Mondays 
as previously reported.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: This lecture series is part of the 
Columbia University Bicentennial cele- 
bration. The guest lecturer today is Dr. 
Wolfgang Pauli; his topic is “The Na- 
ture of Things—Matter.” 

(DuMont) Johns Hopkins Science 
Review: “Courtroom Doctors.” Russell 
S. Fisher, lecturer in forensic pathol- 
ogy at Johns Hopkins and chief medi- 
cal examiner of the State of Maryland, 
will show, with the aid of three col- 
leagues, how science aids in the solu- 
tion of crimes. 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
“The Teller” is a look at the human 
interest stories that go on within a 
bank. This documentary series, filmed 
under a grant from the Sloan Founda- 
tion, is produced by Bob Wald. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic 
Symphony: The first concert of the 25th 
anniversary season of this world-famed 
orchestra on CBS Radio. Dimitri Mit- 
ropoulos conducts, as the first work, 
the Weber “Freischiitz” Overture 
which also opened the first broadcast 
on October 5, 1930. 

(CBS-TV) The Hall-Mitcheli De- 
bates: A new program series of debates 
in the tradition of the Lincoln-Douglas 
and Webster-Hayne joustings of the 
past century, will be presented on four 
successive Sundays beginning today. 
Subjects of the four debates which will 
end on October 31, just before the 
November elections, will be the vari- 
ous key issues in the 1954 political cam- 
paigns. Leonard Hall, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
Stephen A. Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, will 
oppose each other on the first and last 
programs of the series. On the inter- 
vening broadcasts, high-ranking party 
members will continue the debates. 
(On CBS Radio at 10:30 p.m.) 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Presented 
in cooperation with the American 
Museum of Natural History, with 
Charles Collingwood as narrator and 
Robert Northshield as science reporter. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: “The Immortal Oath” is based 
on the life of Hippocrates, the Father 
of Medicine. 

(NBC) Inheritance: Note new time. 
Dramatic incidents from American his- 
tory, presented in coopération with the 
American Legion. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: Wel- 
come back to this excellent series that 


has as its announced goal “the ex- 
planation of the headlines in terms of 
the people who live them.” Joseph C. 
Harsch is the commentator. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Great Adventure of Marco Polo” takes 
us back to 1292. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Max Liebman Pre- 
sents: The third color “spectacular,” 
entitled “City Center,” will be built 
around the New York cultural center 
of that name and will show what 
happens there in the course of a sea- 


son. 
9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Honestly Celeste: 
Premiere. Celeste Holm begins a 


comedy series about a newspaper- 
woman with a penchant for getting 
involved in many escapades. As an ex- 
journalism teacher, Miss Holm comes 
to New York to work for the “Express” 
with many pet theories. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) U.N. Report: A —— 
on U.N. activities by CBS U.N. Cor- 
respondent Larry LeSueur. 


MONDAY OCTOBER 11 
8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Guest soloist tonight is Rise 


Stevens, mezzo-soprano. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Drama-docu- 
mentaries with a medical background 
presenting realistic .dramatizations of 
actual medical case histories. Filmed 
in real hospitals, clinics, doctors’ of- 
fices. Val Adams of the N. Y. Times 
said in his review, “Medic ought to be 
required viewing for every television 


writer, director, producer and spon- 
sor.” Title for tonight: “With his 
Ring.” 


(NBC) Telephone Hour: The pianist 
Robert Casadesus is guest artist. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Dodie Smith’s Broadway 
play, “Autumn Crocus,” is the sym- 
pathetic story of a romance coming 
into the life of a spinster schoolteacher. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Melis- 
sa” is the story of a young woman 
who tries to escape the memory of 
her dead father who had dominated 


her life. Faye Emerson stars in the 
title role. 
TUESDAY OCTOBER 12 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade. of Amer- 
ica: “Spindletop” is the story of the 
historic gusher that opened one of 
Texas’ biggest oil fields in 1901. 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Reign of Amelika Jo,” a story 
based on fact, relates how a corre- 


spondent stumbled on a seemingly un- 
touched island in the Solomons durin 
World War II and found a great dea 
of pro-American goodwill there ahead 
of him. Narrated by its author, John 
W. Vandercook, the story tells of 
Amelika Jo, a sailor who came to the 
island 20 years before and transformed 
the natives’ way of life. 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: “Is 
Fear of Communism Endangering Our 
Freedoms?” Speakers are Joseph 
Rauh, Jr., of the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action and James Burnham, 
Professor of Philosophy at N.Y.U. and 
author of “The Coming Defeat of Com- 
munism.” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: “Half a Hero” is a comedy 
about a cab driver and his efforts to 
prove his manliness to his girl friend. 

(ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: “The 
Man with the Gun” stars Gary Mer- 
rill and Leueen MacGrath in a story 
of intrigue involving a scientist who 
has escaped from a slave labor camp. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s weekly exploration 
of one or more aspects of national 
and international affairs. 
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Journalism 


on 
the Air 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ODAY, it isnt necessary to have 
T thousands of dollars to set up a radio 
workshop—not with the tape recorder 
around. It’s a safe bet that several of 
the 1,500 schools that now have radio 
workshops started with little more than 
second-hand tape recorders, or with a 
bundle — of scripts that 
made their Way over the air waves ot 
local radio stations. 

Who 
workshop may 


class-written 


beginning 
you to arouse 
enough community interest so that even- 
tually you'll have an elaborate in-school 
radio station like those at Riverview 
Gardens H. S., St. Louis, Mo., or Sewan- 
haka H. S., Floral Park, L. 1. Sewan- 
haka has its own small “network” within 
the school and beams its programs out 
a 250-watt FM _ transmitter. 

Wherever you find radio journalism 
you find students make it thei 
(and pleasure) to keep up 
with current affairs and take a new in- 
terest in how they talk and the way 
they write. To show your students how 
radio writing differs from newspaper 
writing, tape a three to five minute 
newscast. Then, for comparison, tape a 
newspaper story read verbatim. 

Your young writers will learn that 
radio writing is concise. There is a lead 
with essential facts, but it has to be 
extremely brief. There’s also a kind of 
lead at the end of a radio news story. 
As one radio writer explains, “You tell 
them vou're going to tell them, vou tell 


knows, a modest 


enable 


ovel 


who 
business 





them, then you tell them you've told 
them.” 

Point out, too, how radio writing is 
earmarked by short words, short sen- 
active verbs. With this back- 
ground, have your students write several 
three to five minute scripts about school 
news, sports, interviews with teachers 
who've had unusual summer experi- 
ences, and other topics. Record these 
stories on tape, then discuss them in 
class. For more information on writing 
for radio, see French-Levenson-Rock- 
wells Radio English (McGraw-Hill) 
and Carl Warren’s Radio News Writing 
and Editing (Harper). 

Don't overlook local radio stations as 
“workshops” for your students inter- 
ested in radio writing and production. 
Many schools organize such workshops 
to provide talent for weekly or daily 
programs. The local station provides the 
time; the school pitches in with scripts, 
announcer, actors, and a director, 

Waco (Tex.) H. S., for example, pro- 
duces a weekly program over KXTX; 
Ft. Madison (lowa) Senior H. S., a 30- 
minute fortnightly program over KXGI; 
schools in Corona Unified School Dis- 
trict (Riverside, Calif.), two weekly 
shows and one daily newscast over 
KBUC. Students of New Albany (Ind. ) 
H. S. broadcast over the Board of Edu- 
cation’s own station, WNAS, some 12 
hours a week during school hours. 

Once you've worked out a_ time 
schedule you can begin to work out 


tences, 
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Three Lions Phot: 


Students provide sound effects for New York Board of Education’s WNYE. 


types of programs acceptable to your 
station. Usually you have a wide choice 

from dramatic shows to round table 
discussions and interviews (New Albany 
youngsters once interviewed a Supreme 
Court Justice). 

In any case the tape-recorder is again 
indispensable, either for rehearsals or 
the final program that will be 
over the air. 

A good way to get your students into 
the thick of radio journalism without 
actually broadcasting is to organize a 
school news bureau. This is what Don 
Fortune, publications adviser at Van- 
couver (Wash.) H. S., has done. He 
prepares his staff to gather, write and 
edit school news which is 
over station KVAN. 

Your first step is to talk with repre- 
sentatives of each station in your com- 
munity and sell them on your news 
bureau idea. Next, have one of your 
students find out what each station con- 
siders “news,” what its copy deadlines 
are, how manuscripts should be_pre- 
pared, and how the final copy should be 
delivered. 


heard 


broadcast 


In school arrange your news-gathering 
sources into “beats”—one group covering 
sports, another doing features, and so 
on. And by all means work with your 
newspaper staff if possible. 

To supervise the reporters, assign 
your most dependable student journalist 
to be news editor. His job is to edit all 

Continued on page 43-T) 
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for the Betty Crocker Search 
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@ The Betty Crocker Search for ““HoMEMAKERS OF TOMORROW” is designed 
to assist educators in their important work of building in voung women a 
deeper appreciation and understanding of the American home as it affects 
our society. 


@ Betty Crocker asks school personnel to join in a co-operative effort to search 


out the most representative ““HOMEMAKERS OF “TOMORROW” in the nation. 


@ Every girl who will be graduated from a public or nonpublic high school 


in 1955 is eligible to enter the Search. 


@ Awards will be made available at the local, state and national level for 
| schools and participants. 


@ Award for the national “ALL-AMERICAN HOMEMAKER OF Tomorrow” will 
be a $5000 scholarship and the Betty Crocker diamond-set Homemaker 
Award pin. 


@ Each girl selected as the state representative “‘HOMEMAKER”’ will receive a 
$1500 scholarship—a complete set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica for her 
school library—an educational tour for her and her school adviser, as 
Betty Crocker’s guests, to Washington, D. C., Williamsburg, Va., and 
Philadelphia, Pa.—plus a jeweled Homemaker Award pin. 

@ Awards at the local level include an attractively designed pin, and personal 
and library copies of Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book. 


Betty Crocker has selected Science Research Associates, Chicago, to de- 
velop and grade examinations by which selections will be made. The 


National Advisory Committee will also participate in selection of the 





“ALL-AMERICAN HOMEMAKER OF TOMORROW.”’ 


Important Notes: 


.-. All high schools are invited to join 
in the Search. 


. Suggestions for integrating the Search 
with the school program will be made 
available for each participating 
school. 

»-.-A minimum of time will be required a ; ; 

by participating teachers. All paper *** Che Betty Crocker Search for ‘“‘HoME- 
work will be handled by General Mills. MAKERS OF TomoRRow” has the ap- 
, proval of the National Association 


;.. Selection and recognition of Senior of Secondary School Principals. 


girls will be based on a written exam- 
ination that will require no more — ... Individual invitations will reach your 
than one class period. high school principal soon. 


Look for your school’s invitation, with complete details, 
in the mail soon! And tell your Senior girls about it! 
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OU and youl students are cordially 
to take advantage of the 
hundreds of opportunities available this 


invited 


fall for awards, scholarships, and honors 
for talent in almost every field. Industry 
and professional organizations alike en- 
courage ingenuity through contests and 
award programs tor all grades. 


Junior and Senior High School Students 

Scholastic Art Awards, 28th annual 
program. 27 classifications—many forms 
of art, sculpture, design, craft work; 40 
regional programs sponsored by depuart- 
ment stores and newspapers. Rules 
booklet free from Scholastic Art Awards, 
33 West 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 36. (On 
N. A. S. S. P. approved list.) 

e 

Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 

Section of Art Awards above. Black and 

















white, color. Rules booklet from address 
above. (On N. A. S. S. P. approved 
list. ) 

@ 

Scholastic Writing Awards. Con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines; spon- 
sored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
30th annual program. For best writing 
done in the classroom—short story, es- 
say, poetry, radio drama. Awards and 
scholarships. Rules booklet from Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd 
MN. TS. Se Cen. A. SE. SF. 
approved list. ) 

s 

Royal Portable Typewriter. Awards 
for best letters on “What Christmas 
Means to Me.” Cash awards and mer- 
chandise prizes. See announcements in 
Scholastic student magazines—Septem- 
ber 29th and October 13th. 





TALENT 
SEARCH 


Betty Crocker Search for “Home- 
makers of Tomorrow.” (Senior high 
school girls.) Awards and scholarships 
on basis of written examination. See 
details pages 26-T, 27-T of this issue. 
(On N. A. S. S. P. approved list.) 


Teacher Awards 

Travel Story Awards. Your vacation 
adventures, 700-1,000 words. Cash and 
merchandise prizes. Deadline: February 
1, 1955. Send entry to: Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., 
N.. ¥. C. 3. 

Below are listed the approved award 
programs for 1954-55 from the Con- 
tests and Activities Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. For more information 
on these programs write to the indi- 
vidual sponsors. 


1954-55 Approved Contests 


From the Contests and Activities Committee, N. A. S. S. P. 


Agriculture 

Future Farmers of America, Office of 
Ed., Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C.—Live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry judging; closes 
in October. National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Assn., Univ. of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass.—(a) Vegetable demon- 
stration and judging, (b) production 
and marketing contest, (¢) muck crop 
show; closes in December. New Farmers 
of America, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Judging; closes in Oct. 


Art 

American Automobile Assn., 1712 G 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.—Traffic 
safety poster contest; closes in March. 
American Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. 


Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Poppy 
poster contest; closes in May. Eastman 
Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y.—Photographic contest; closes in 
April. Fisher Body Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit 2, Mich.—Craftsman’s 
Guild; closes in June. Forest City Mfg. 
Co., 1641 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
3, Mo.—Drawing Design contest; closes 
in March. Kansas City Art Institute and 
School of Design, 4415 Warwick Blvd., 
Kansas City 2, Mo.—Design contest; 
closes in May. National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, 330 14th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 10, D. C.—Poster contest; closes in 
January. 


Essay 
Advertising Federation of America, 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18—Essay 
contest; closes in March; Atlantic 
Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass.—Essay, story, and poetry contest; 
closes in April. Civitan International, 
12818 Puritan Ave., Detroit 27, Mich.— 
Essay contest; closes in March. Improved 
Order of Red Men, 1521 Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Essay contest; closes 
in April. Institute for International Gov- 
ernment, 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36— 
Essay contest, Mayers Peace; closes in 
May. Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, 406 W. 34th St., Kan- 
sas City 11, Mo.—Essay contest; closes 
in March. National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.—Essay 
(Continued on page 35-T) 
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Job Enlargement and You 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING, A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


peg ony management experts have come up with an 
idea for improving the efficiency of workers and giving 
them greater enjoyment in their work. It is called “Job 
Enlargement,” and might well be applicable to your own 
teaching job. Here is how it works. 

Ever since Henry Ford developed assembly line produc- 
tion methods, the best means of producing goods on a vast 
scale has been thought to be subdividing the work into 
hundreds of small, simple operations, each done by a single 
worker. But the monotony, the lack of challenge, and the 
feeling of isolation on the assembly line caused many workers 
to be dissatisfied and to do their work badly. High labor 
turnover and frequent spoilage of parts resulted. 

Recently a new approach has been tried. Workers were 
given a series of operations to perform—a somewhat com- 
plicated set of parts to assemble. They were given respon- 
sibility for inspecting and testing their product. They were 
set to work as members of a team with an opportunity for 
friendly association and some degree of competition. They 
were shown how the work of their own small production 
team was related to the work of the entire production force. 
In short, they were given larger jobs and a larger concept of 
the importance of what they were doing. The result was 
increased production, better morale, greater job satisfaction 
ind less spoilage of parts. 

What has this to do with vou? How can this idea of job 
enlargement be applied to your work? 

In a large sense your problem is not so different from 
that of the industrial worker who has benefited from job 
enlargement research. Unless vou are one of those fortunate 
few who never loses zest for your work, unless you find vour 
work continually opening new possibilities which you are 
eager to explore, unless you are always successful in avoiding 
the ruts of daily teaching, there may be something in the 
idea of job enlargement for you. 

Let’s consider a few of the ways in which your job can 
be enlarged and made more interesting and rewarding. 

Enlarge your knowledge of your pupils. In a recent inter- 
view on her 75th birthday Ethel Barrymore was asked how, 
when plaving a part for as long as four vears, she could 
avoid going stale in it. She said, “Every night of that time 
| could feel every breath, every stir from those people out 
there. How can vou grow stale when you sense every move, 
feel every flicker of an evelash?” 

Each vear in school work vou have a new audience, and 
your relationship with that audience can be far more inti- 
mate than the actor-audience relationship of the theatre. 
The variety of subject matter you use in your teaching may 
he limited. The variety of your pupils, however—their per- 
sonality quirks, interests, and problems—is limitless. If you 
concentrate on your audience rather than on your “lines,” 
vou wiil find vou can avoid going stale in your part. 

Enlarge your knowledge of your field. Last summer while 
interviewing a social studies candidate 1 asked him what 
he had been reading lately. After a few moments of flustered 
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thought he said, “I read a historical novel about six months 
ago but I can’t remember its name.” Unless he changes his 
ways it can safely be predicted that one of these days this 
young teacher will be deep in a rut, teaching from the same 
limited store of knowledge that he had when he left college. 
He didn't get the job, by the way. 

Participate in administration. To feel vourself fully a part 
of your school, you need to take on some administrative 
responsibility. Youll gain a new perspective of the work 
being done and will develop abilities which will give you 
added confidence in yourself. 

Several vears ago I persuaded a most capable department 
head of a New Jersey school to accept appointment as Dean 
of Boys. After three months on the new job he came to me 
and said, “I've learned more about this school in the past 
three months than in all the years I taught here.” His growth 
in that position later led to his appointment as principal. 

Any administrative responsibility carries with it  possi- 
bilities for job enlargement and growth. Look for them. 

Learn what your fellow teachers are doing and help them 
to do it better. In many schools teachers are as isolated as 
workers on a factory assembly line. While they may mingle 
socially in their off hours, they work exclusively within the 
confines of their own classrooms. They never know what the 
teacher on the other side of the wall is doing. 

Yet there are numerous opportunities for working with 
other teachers in your own and other departments in im- 
proving the curriculum and in exchanging ideas and methods. 
A few schools, but only a few, have developed the custom 
of intervisitation of teachers within the school. Help make 
such visits a standard operating procedure in your school. 

Study your community and become acquainted with the 
people you serve. Traditionally teachers have been consid- 
ered a group apart; our profession has suffered as a result. 
There has been a change for the better in this respect over 


(Continued on page 33-T) 
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Condensed from 
The Christian Science Monitor 


In Place 
of Comics 


By T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH 


IGHT vears ago a few persons were 

so concerned by the crime comics 
invasion of youthful thinking that they 
started a backfire, called the Teen Age 
Book Club. The object was to revive 
the reading of worth-while books ton 
enjovment. The wav of doing this was 
by setting up little clubs of voluntary 
readers in the classrooms of the nation 

It was an act of faith in voung peo 
ple’s responsiveness to the best when 
thev had access to it 

This faith was instantly rewarded. So 
widespread was the latent desire for 
good reading that the hildren bought 
$29 000 books the fist vear Phev 
bought them with their own pocket 
money because they wanted to own a 


book. The majority of these bovs and 


girls were “TV-happy.” unbookish, and 
restless. But the new books had bright 
covers and inviting titles. Thev cost 
) 


25 cents, with a tew larger books at 
35 cents 

Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
rAB—as the Teen Age Book Club was 
SOOT! ¢ illed relies on a selection com 
mittee of five experienced educators to 
choose books of literary merit and wide 
ippeal 

It was able to enlist Margaret Scog 
gin, young people's specialist, New 
York Public Library; two former presi 
dents of the National Council of Teach 
ers of English, Max Herzberg and 
Mark Neville; Prof. Richard Hurley 
Catholic University of America. and 
Louise Noves, teacher in Santa Bar 
bara. They pick 16 sound, popula 
titles monthly, and there is never a 
dud in the lot 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


Please send, without cost or obligation 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 
of materials and a sample book 


Name 

School Grade " 
Street —— 
City ‘ = Zone___ State 





For a while the selection committee 
drew titles from the lists of the estab- 
lished soft-cover publishers. But the 
avid demand exceeded the supply of 
suitable titles from these lists, and now 
the Teen Age Book Club supplements 
them with its own publications. 

The offerings include many classi- 
fications—novels, short stories, science 
fiction, mysteries, drama, adventure, 
music, humor, sports, hobbies, wildlite, 
how -to do books. and books ot reter- 
ence 

The number of TAB members ex- 
ceeds 500,000 at this writing, and is 
growing daily. In the school vear of 
1953-54 teen-agers bought 2,400,000 
TAB books 

Naturally, so great satisfaction from 
the students, teachers, librarians and 
families brings much fan mail to TAB 
headquarters. I have looked at a little 
of this, and find the accent is on en- 
jovment. But possibly the most. grati- 
tving comment read: “The voluntary 
disappearance of ‘comic’ books was an 
unexpected and welcome by-product 
of our TAB program.” 

One letter conveyed the spirit of the 
whole enterprise so vividly that I want 
to quote it: 


Camp Dick Robinson School 
Kentucky 


Route 5, Lancaster 
Dear Friends (and | mean just that) 


I wish I could make you see the 
excitement at our school when a TAB 
club box arrives. The news spreads, 
and in a matter of seconds the office 
is crowded. Christmas, Halloween, and 
a ball game combined into one has 
nothing on this day! 

You see, our school is small; our li- 
brary is barely adequate; and we do 


The Christian Science Monitor, June 24, 
1954; copyright by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society, One Norway Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


not have a public library or bookshop 
within 30 miles. Many of these children 
have never owned a book, except a 
schoolbook. before. Few of them would 
see paving $2.50 or $3 for a book, but 


a quarter isn't much money and they re 
glad to invest that much. 

The children really approve of TAB 
For that matter, Teacher approves, too. 
Thank you so much for this wonderful 
service to young people. 


Sincerely, Iona Montgomery 


That heartening testimony from Ken- 
tucky conveys the new. situation’ in 
the world of books. The country can 
take hope from a_ beginning victory 
over the sinister influence of crime 
comics on its youth. 





TAB CLUB SELECTIONS 
November 


CALL ME LUCKY, Bing Crosby, 35: 


THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, Ellery Queen, Jr., 
35: 


MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle, 35 


FIGHTING MEN OF THE WEST, Dane Coolidge. 
35¢ 


AWAY AND BEYOND, A. E. Van Vogt, 25+ 
THE LOST KINGDOM, Chester Bryant, 25+ 


YELLOWSTONE SCOUT, William Marshall Rush, 
25« 


SMOKE BELLEW, Jack London, 25¢ 
FOR LAUGHING OUT LOUD, Herman Masin, 25+ 


SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE, Helen Dore 
Boylston, 25¢ 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Richard Henry 
Dana, 25¢ 


6 MINUTES A DAY TO PERFECT SPELLING 
Harry Shefter, 35¢ 


PIONEER LOVES, Ernest Haycox, 25. 

THE SEA OF GRASS, Conrad Richter, 25¢ 
RUGGLES OF RED GAP, Harry Leon Wilson, 25¢ 
BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard, 25¢ 











The Senator 
with an ISM 


By HAROLD M. LONG 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


gon persons prefer to write it with 
a small “m,” others with a capital 
“wT: way, M-c-CA-R-T-H-Y- 
I-S-M_ spells controversy. Suppose a 
student in your social studies class asks 
what the term means. How will 
answer? 

Assuming that you do not wish to 
evade the question on the premise that 
your students must enjoy the freedom 
to learn, you might proceed by (1) de- 
fining terms, (2) establishing facts, and 
(3) leading your students to draw their 
own conclusions. At the outset you will 
probably wish to refrain from revealing 
your personal opinions. Whether you do 
so ultimately or not is a matter of dis- 
cretion. You will need to be fortified 
with all the information you can com- 
mand, including the facts and opinions 
expressed by responsible persons. 

McCarthyism, according to pro-Mc- 
Carthy authors William F. Buckley, Jr., 
and L. Brent Bozell in their recent book 
McCarthy and His Enemies (Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 413 pp.) is “un- 
derstood as including all the legal, eco- 
nomic and social measures that are be- 


either 


you 


ing used to discourage adherence to 
Communism.” “Can his tactics with 
reason be called ‘shoddy’?” asks the 
National Republic, a conservative pub- 
lication which supports McCarthy. 

Taking a more critical point of view 
Edward R. comments, “His 
primary achievement has been in con- 
fusing the public mind as between in- 
ternal external communism.” To 
Senator Flanders McCarthyism is a 
“one-man party.” Not many definitions 
of this phenomenon have been care- 
fully stated, though each speaker who 
uses the term 
commonplace. 

If your class arrives at a valid, work- 
ing definition of the there are 
several ways to point out its implica- 
tions. There is the historical approach 
“There’s nothing new about McCar- 
thyism”) or the study of the Consti- 
tution (“What is treason?”) or the 
problem method (“Is McCarthyism a 
threat to democracy?”) Let’s look at 
each of these approaches. 

Writing in The Reporter for Septem- 
ber 14, 1954, Eric Goldman argues, 
“there’s nothing new about McCarthy- 
ism,” citing the Haymarket riot of 1886 


Murrow 


and 


assumes its meaning is 


term, 


ind its aftermath, and the “Red scare” 
of the 1920’s to support his case. The 
Haymarket Riot, it will be recalled, 
grew out of a strike at the McCormick 
Harvester Company. At that time so- 
cialists and labor “agitators” were sus- 
pect as “anarchists.” In| Haymarket 
Square, Chicago, someone threw a 
bomb. Several were killed. The trials 
and executions that followed caused na- 
tion-wide feeling. 

Again, during the 1920s when A. 
Mitchell Palmer was Attorney General, 
the people and the government seemed 
gripped by fears, records James Trus- 
low Adams, “. . . fear of responsibility, 
tear of Russia, fear of whatever was 
foreign, of whatever was different, of 
whatever might take us farther on the 
road from the accustomed.” Thus far 
these sound similar to present- 
day fears of communism which Mce- 
Carthyism engenders. The chief differ- 
ence, however, lies in the fact that to- 
day our fears are more easily aroused: 
the A- and H-Bombs, long-range air- 
craft, talk of bacteriological wartare, 
all contribute to creating tensions. 

A second approach to understanding 
the implications of McCarthyism might 
be through a study of the Constitution 
and the functions of democratic gov- 
ernment. You might use, or adapt, a 
list of questions such as the following: 
What purposes do Congressional in- 
vestigations serve? What are the difter- 
ences between a Congressional investi- 
gation and a court trial? What rules of 
“fair play” should govern Congressional 
investigations? (See “Code for Inves- 
tigations,” Senior Scholastic, Mar. 10. 
1954 p. 17.) What are the functions of 
the legislative 


cases 


distinctive 
from the executive? Is either one para- 
mount? (See “McCarthy, Center of 
Controversy,” Senior Scholastic, Mar. 
24, 1954, pp. 11-13.) What rights are 
assured in the Bill of Rights? Has the 
Fifth Amendment been abused? (See 
“Fifth Amendment—Shield for the In- 
nocent or Shelter for the Guilty?” 
Senior Scholastic, Mar. 3, 1954, p. 14.) 
What powers does Congress have to 
discipline its members? How is treason 
defined in the Constitution? Are office 
holders justified in “leaking” classified 
material to the press? Should editors 
and reporters be required to identify 


branch as 
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sources of information? Should office 


holders in the executive branch reveal 
secret information to members of Con- 
gress? How many Communists has Sen- 
ator McCarthy exposed? 

In directing your class to read widely 
on the problem of determining whether 
McCarthyism is a threat or an aid to 
democracy you will find several books 
on this subject. The book by Buckley 
and Bozell takes a pro-McCarthy stand 
in these words: 

“The McCarthyites are doing their 
resourceful best to make our society in- 
hospitable to Communists, fellow travel- 
ers and security risks in the government. 
To this end they are conducting opera- 
tions on two fronts: (1) they seek to 
vitalize existing legal sanctions and (2) 
thev seek to harden existing anti-com- 
munist prejudices and channel them in- 
. The 
essence of McCarthy and McCarthyism 
lies in bringing to the loyalty-security 
problem a kind of skepticism with which 
it had not been approached before.” 

William S$. Schlamm, writing a 
tor the book, declares that 

. anvbody who wants to remain an 
anti-McCarthyite in good standing, and 
at the same time intellectually respect- 
able, will first have and dis- 
prove this book.” 


to effective social sanctions. 


toreword 


to read 


This challenge has been accepted by 
James Rorty and Moshe Decter in their 
McCarthy and the Communists (Beacon 
Press, Boston, 163 pp.). “This book,” 
savs Erwin D. Canham, editor of The 
Christian Science Monitor, “is realis- 
tic, fair and devastating. Among. its 
best elements is a practical treatise on 
how to defeat Communism.” 

In examining the record of Senator 
McCarthy's activities Rorty and Decter 
offer three criteria for judging the sin- 
cerity and effectiveness of an anti-Com- 
munist campaign. It must, they say, (1) 
identify the enemy clearly, (2) pin- 

(Continued on page 32-T) 
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Good reading for boys 
and girls from 12 to 16 





> 
pe 





first- 


Handsomely designed llustrated by 
rate artists, th books have been published 





to become permanent additions to voung 
readers ibraries. Fac $2.75 

by Don Stanford 

Decorations by George Tricoglou, J and 
Alan Hicks 

Hap Adams acquires his beloved MG, re- 


builds it, and finally races in it. A first-rate 


sports-car story 


LIKE A SISTER 


by Corinne Gerson 
Decorations by Mimi Korach 


Beth's pen-pal, Greta, comes from German) 
to live with her and both have to learn that 
it takes understanding to make a strange! 
like a sister 


FORTUNE TRAIL 


by Dickson Reynolds 


Decorations by Edmond J. Fitzgerald 


Mark Hilyard’s search for Ms runaway 
brother on the gold-boom frontier of th 
Pacific Northwest makes an excitin story 


for boys by the author of The Fur Brigade 


PAPER MOON 


by Marjory Hall 
Decorations by Mary Stevens 


Tine author of Star Island tells the story of 
a young girl, on her own for the first time 
who learns that a creative 
own responsibility 


THE SAN SEBASTIAN 


by Eilis Dillon 


caree el 


Decorations by Victor Mavs 
\ boy, an abandoned brig. and some Siniste 
character are the elements of anothe 


notable story of the Ir 
t The Lost Island 


coast by the autho 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
153 East 24th Street New York 10 

















Adult Books for Teen-Agers 


How to help teen-agers bridge the 
gap between books for juveniles and 
idult literature has alwavs been a 
problem looking tor a solution. Too 
tten teen-agers attempt to wade 
through a best seller, but are soon dis- 


1] 
miraged DeCAalise 


( they find the length, 
complexity and frankness of it bevond 


nem 

Hanover Hous Doubleday with 
ts “Hanover House Headliners,” may 
have one solution to the problem. They 


ave started a campaign of rewriting 


vest-selling historical novels for teen- 


age consumption. The rewriting con- 
sists of general simplification, speeding 
up the reading pace, and toning down 
passages considered “too outspoken.” 
Among the titles already available are 


Irving Stone’s Immortal Wife, a bio- 


graphical novel of 


Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont (adapted by Lavinia R. Davis); 
Paul Wellman’s The \istress. an 
historical novel based on James Bowie's 
lite with Lafitte taking 
part (adapted by James L. Summers) ; 
lames Street’s The Velvet Doublet. a 
tale of 15th century Spain. Columbus’ 
vovage, and life in) Moorish Africa 
adapted by James Street, Jr.); and 
Hollister Noble’s Woman with a Sword, 
« biographical novel about Ann Car- 


Iron 


Audubon and 


roll, an unofficial member of Lincoln's 
Civil War cabinet (adapted by Ruth 
Adams Knight). Other headliners are 
Daphne du Maurier’s The King’s Gen- 
cral, an action-packed novel of Eng- 
Cromwell 
adapted by Lee Windham); and 
Ernest Gebler’s The Plymouth Adven- 
ture, which concerns itself with those 


Mayflower 


Lampman ). 


land in the davs of Olives 


who sailed on the 


by Evelyn Sibles 


(adapted 


New Novels for Young Readers 
Books Double- 


are bringing out a new 


Cavalcade (another 
day project) 
series of original novels written by 
“name” authors for voung readers. The 
first to appear this fall are Richard 
Llewellvn’s The Witch of Merthyn, a 
povel set in Wales during the Napole 
Wars: Bride of Liberty, Frank 
Yerby’s about the American 
Gold, a 
of Cabeza de Vaca’s expedition throug! 
the American \issis 
sippi Pilot, a novel about Mark Twain 
by Phil Stong. Each Cavalcade book 


portrays some outstanding event retold 


Onic 
novel 
Revolution: story 


Apalachee 


Southwest: and 


as narrative. Future volumes in the s¢ 
ries will include books by Anya Seton 
Bruce Caton, Harold Lamb, and Stew 
art H. Holbrook. Like the “Headliners,” 
Cavalcade Books should help the voung 
reader into adult literature. 


Writer in the Margin 


Seven years of Shakespeare’s early 
life are still to be accounted for. That 
he spent some of them tending horses 
outside the Bankside playhouses afte: 
leaving Stratford has long been a mat 
ter of Conjecture—as is a more recent 
account of at leatt a few of the my 
vears included in) The 
Macmillan, $4.50), by Alan 
Roger Lubbock. Keen, a 
book dealer, in 1940 
some 400 handwritten notes scat- 


terious seven 
Annotator 
Keen and 
London rare 
found 
tered through a 1550 copy of Halle’s 
Chronicle. British museum experts said 
that the notes were written in the 16th 
century and indicated that the write: 
was “gathering material for a project.” 
In their book, detectives Keen and Lub- 
bock contend that the mysterious writer 
of marginal notes is none other than 
voung Shakespeare. He was, they con- 
clude, “occupied in an environment and 
with associations more likely to encour- 
we literary and historical inventive- 
.” than tending horses. 

—Harpy 


ness . 


Fincu 
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point the enemy unmistakably, and (3) 
expose the enemy persistently and re- 
lentlessly. After analyzing two of his 
investigations—the Information Admin- 
istration Agency's Voice of America and 
Fort Monmouth—the authors conclude 
that Senator MeCarthy did “identify” 
the enemy but tailed either to “pinpoint” 
or “expose” the enemy. In his methods 
they recognize ten “consistent patterns: 
of operations which they describe ven- 
erally and specifically in’ a manne 
reminiscent of the “propaganda analvy- 


pre-World War II 


results ot 


sis” of davs. The 


these methods, the authors 
been the 


conclude, have impairment 


and disruption of service and morale in 
government wherever they 
have been applied. At the same time 
they find Senator McCarthy to be a 


questionable 


agencies 


totalitarian 
leader because he has, as they see it, 


threat as a 


no philosophy of government and has 
not been able to organize a movement 
kind. “The 


American social and 


of any antibodies of the 


political organ- 
“mav be trusted 


ism. they maintain, 


to contain and eventually to eliminate 
the demagogue trom Wisconsin.” 
Throughout the entire phenomenon 
called McCarthyism has run an under 
tone of political behavior that should 
indeed all citizens—to 


cause teachers 


reexamine realistically the principles 


upon which our democracy functions 











JOB ENLARGEMENT and YOU | 





Continued from page 29-T | 


the past 30 years, but too many teachers, 
to use a New England expression, are 
as “independent as a hog on ice,” neither 
knowing nor caring what the people 
they serve think of them. You can en- 
large your own position in your com- 
munity and gain increased respect tor 
your profession by becoming acquainted 
with your community, taking part in its 
activities and helping to provide leader- 
ship in its organizations. 

Become more broadly concerned with 
the progress of the education profession. 
A short time ago one of our largest cor- 
porations studied the qualifications of 
its top executives in an effort to find a 
basis for identitving executive talent 
its One 
characteristic found to be most common 


among vounger employees. 
leaders was that most 
of these men were interested broadly in 
the success of the corporation and. of 
the industry. They of 
trade associations. They rendered serv- 


among COMPA 


were members 
ice to the professional organizations of 
their industry. They were interested in 
legislation and social and economic de- 
velopments affecting their work 
Leadership in the teaching profes- 
sion requires a similar breadth of inter- 
Yet what of the school 
people of vour acquaintance hold office 


est. per cent 
in professional organizations, serve on 
professional committees, take positive 
action in legislation threatening the pro- 
fession, or otherwise show their concern 
for the ot 


their own school? To enlarge vour posi- 


progress education outside 
tion until you become a truly profes- 
sional person, be active. 

If you'll examine what you do in the 
course of a single dav, vou ll find that 
a surprising number of your procedures 
habit, tradition and as- 
sumptions. While it is difficult to find 
the time or 


are based on 
to establish the conditions 
for thoroughgoing cducational experi- 
mentation, you can test many of your 
methods by trving others to see if they 
are superior. An experimental approach 
to your work will lead to an enlarged 
conception of what good teaching and 
good administration requires. 

What are the advantages of applying 


the 


some 


idea of job enlargement by doing 
of the 
way to professional advancement lies in 
uitgrowing vour present job. But you 


these things? Obviously 


not hunt- 
ing for advancement in the usual sense. 
You 
pportunities for service and for per- 
onal satisfaction sufficient for an attrac- 
ive future. Even so, job enlargement 
is the means of attaining both. The 
happy people in our profession are those 
whose «onception of their job is a broad 
and ever growing one. 


mav be one of those who are 


may see in your present position 
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1,815,000 U.S. STUDENTS VOTE 
FOR SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES!” 





*Total circulation 
of the six magazines 
listed below. 


Order your classroom set on the coupon below, or 


check coupon on page 46-T for a sample copy. 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for reading, language 
arts, science, social studies, designed by experts for the interest and compre- 
hension level of pupils in the 4th & 5th grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program in English and 
social studies, including current news, geography. American history, science, 


social living, exercises in reading, grammar, and vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger high school 
students in understanding issues of the day, including news, American history, 
civics and government, national and world problems, economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high school students in 
acquiring fundamentals of good citizenship through presentation and discussion 
of world news, problems of democracy, social and cultural problems, civics and 
government. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh approach to reading, 
writing, speaking and listening, with weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the living literature of our day through selected examples of the best in 
modern writing—short stories, plays, condensed books, essays and poetry. 


t-—- USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR CLASSROOM SET-——-— 























a | 
l 
, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
{ Please enter my order to start with the first Cc] TENTATIVE ORDER l 
| issue in September: (May be revised within } weeks 1 
l tember , PRICE oma STUDENT after receipt of first copies) l 
of Copies emester|School Year 
pS pawsrieee .. wel te” | [FINAL ORDER 
{ _ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC . 50¢ | $1.00 . - “" 
I WORLD WEEK sse| 1.10 This order is for (check one) 1 
—___ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. 65¢ 1.30 C] SEMESTER 
——_. PRACTICAL ENGLISH . 65¢ 1.30 
l . [-] SCHOOL YEAR | 
I —— LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 50¢ 1.00 1 
| COMBINATION RATES 
(5 or more subs. to same address) tam ] 
I JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC i 1 
| — & LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 75° 1.50 ten 1 
i WORLD WEEK ’ 
——& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 80¢ 1.60 ieser Memsewe l 
l SENIOR SCHOLASTIC , ‘i ] 
{ —.. & LITERARY CAVALCADE* 90° 1.80 a 1 
I PRACTICAL ENGLISH a 1 
—___& LITERARY CAVALCADE* 90° 1.80 iene Sie 
I *Literary Caveicade published monthly. others published weekly. STiO“4 1 
en —_—_—_—S—-— ee ET Te Tr Olea ere ai Gt an an en en memeber 
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Useful Tools and Methods 





LECTIONS are 
let's say, you send for 
Excellent—but hap- 
pens when you find two or three othet 


drawing near and, 
a good film 


what 


m voting 


teachers in yout! school show an in- 
terest in the same film? 

Discussing this problem last. spring 
with Clarence Genner, audio-visual di- 
rector of the Freeport (N. Y.) schools, 
[ found Mr. Genner uses two methods. 

When a film, he 
sends his request to Mr. Genner. This 
available 


sources and the request is sent by Mr. 


teacher wants a 


request is checked against 
Genner’s secretary to the closest and 
least par- 
where the film is 
available from a variety of sources. 


expensive source. This is 


ticularly important 


Confirmation from the source is re- 
ceived by Mr. Genner who then posts 
it in a book. This book is available to 
the entire faculty and I have been as- 
make good use of it. 
It lists the films to be received, length 
of time they will be available and the 
showings. A 
wishes to make use of a film requested 


sured that they 


scheduled teacher who 
: 

by a fellow faculty member is quite 
free to do so. This is all 


through Mr. Genner’s office. 


arranged 


The teacher making the original re- 
quest is sent a film confirmation, with 
information as to time of 
place, etc. Naturally, the teacher mak- 
ing the request is the first to schedule 
it according to his needs. 


showing, 


Another aspect of this procedure is 
also noteworthy. Mr. Genner can tell 
you, at a moment's notice, how many 
showings have scheduled _ this 
school vear. His confirmation forms are 
pre-numbered and each year the se- 
from “1.” When pre- 
paring an annual report, or any periodic 
reports, this pre-numbering method can 
prove extremely useful. 

While this system is not unique, it 
is one simple solution to efficient film 
ordering which can be adopted by any 
school with little strain on personnel 
and finances. If vour school has an- 
other answer to this problem, write and 
tell us about it, won't vou? 

—LEONARD NADLER 


been 


quence = starts 





TITLE cOsT 
Sample Kit free 
(Food and Nutrition) 
Experiments with Gas free 


Story of Pulp and Paper; free 


Posters 
Miracle of America free 

single copy 
Story of Cellophane free 

single copy 
Dentistry as a Profes- free 


siona! Career 


Emergency Action to 5¢ each 
Save Lives, 

Fire Fighting for 

Householders. 

This Is Civil Defense 


Careers in Chemistry and free 
Chemical Engineering 


Manual for Book Week free 


free (classroom 
quantities) 


General Electric's Answer 
to... FOUR WHY’S 


DESCRIPTION COMMENTS 
poster, color; chart; basic facts on balanced meals; good reading 
pamphlets material with great eye appeal; home eco- 


nomics, science, health, social studies; jr.-sr. 


h.s. 


booklet; 38 pp.; 
illus grams; science; jr. h.s. 


pamphlet; 16 pp.; 
illus.; color posters 


booklet; 20 pp.; 
illus. lent for ‘American 
social studies, guidance, 


booklet; 25 pp.; 
illus. pictures; science, social 


supplementary material); jr. h.s. 


mimeographed 
digest; 13 pp 


predental requirements, 
special fields of service, 


pamphlets; illus. 


jr.-sr. his. 


booklet; 96 pp.; 


brochure lists 1954 Book Week aids and sources— 
posters, bookmarks, records, streamers, plays, 
scripts, films, etc.; English; jr.-sr. h.s. 


leaflet; 12 pp.; 


Studies? 
sr. his. 


excellent for 


suggested classroom experiments with dia- 


booklet on how paper is made; attractive 
posters good for bulletin boards; science, 
social studies; elem. to adult 


America and the competitive system; excel- 
problems”; 


cellophane—how it’s made, uses, etc.; good & ¢ 


emergency instruction for fire fighting, medi- 
cal treatment, atomic attacks; simply written; 


29 articles on selection of career in chemistry 
illus and necessary training; excellent guidance 


material; science, math; sr. h.s. 


collection of 4 articles—Why Study English? 
illus Why Work? Why Read? Why Stick to Your 
guidance, 





SOURCE 


American Institute of Baking 
400 E. Ontario Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 





Educational Service Bureau 
American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


American Forest Products 
Industries 

1816 N Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


The Advertising Council, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


attractive; 
science; jr.-sr. h.s 


duPont de Nemours 
& Co. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


studies (good for 


courses of study, 
guidance; sr. h.s. 


American Dental Association 
222 E. Superior Street 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Supt. of Documents 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Fisher Scientific Company 
717 Forbes Street 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Children’s Book Council 


50 West 53rd Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Public Relations Department 
General Electric Company 


English; Schenectady, New York 





When you write for aids please mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 46-T. 








APPROVED CONTESTS 
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contest; closes in February. National 
Sales Executives, 136 E. 57th St., 
N. Y. C. 22—Essay contest; closes in 
March. National Tuberculosis Assn., 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19—Essay 
contest. Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Inc., 
107 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Essay contest; closes in 
November. Propeller Club of the ( 

17 Battery Place, N. Y. ¢ 


test: cioses in March. 


—Essav con- 


Examinations 


American Assn. for the U. N.. Ine.. 
45 E. 65th St.. N. Y. C. 21—Examina- 
tion: March. American Assn. of Teachers 
of French, Southwestern College, Mlem- 
phis 12, French examination; 
March. Assn. for Promotion of Study of 
Latin, Elizabeth, N. J. 
tion; March. 


Tenn. 
Latin examina- 


Forensic 
Future Farmers of America, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


cal contest, 


Oratori- 
agricultural subject; Octo- 
ber. Improved Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks of the World, 1915 
14th St., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 
Oratorical contest; April. National 
nericanism Committee of the Ameri- 






” ’ 
Government EeMipLovees Sraurance ( fompany 3 


Statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 


can Legion, 777 N. Meridian St., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.—Oratorical contest; April. 
National Assn. of Radio-TV_ Broad- 
casters; Radio-TV Manufacturers Assn.; 
and U. S. Jr. Chamber of Commerce, 
1771 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
—Voice of Democracy radio and speech 
contest; February; National Forensic 
League, Ripon, Wis.—Forensic contest; 
June. New Farmers of America, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.—Fo- 
rensic contest; January. Supreme Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, 1054 Midland Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.—Oratorical 


contest; August. 


Home Economics and Industrial Arts 

Ford Motor Co. 300 Schaefer Road, 
Mich.—Industrial Arts 
Awards: June. General Mills, Inc.. 400 
Second Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 

Examination; June. National Red 
Cherry Institute, 322 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ul—Baking contest; Feb- 
ruary. 


Dearborn, 


Scholarships 

American Baptist Convention, 152 
Madison Ave.. N. Y. C. 16—Scholar- 
ships; November. Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 
2, N. Y.—Scholarships; March. Broad- 
cast Music, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


Award for original music composi- 
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tions; December. Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., P. O. Box 3618, Portland 8, 
Ore.—Scholarships; April. Elks National 
Foundation Trustees, 16 Court St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass.—Scholarships; March. Na- 
tional Restaurant Assn., 8 S. Michigan 
St., Chicago, Ul.—Scholarships; April. 
New England Textile Foundation, 68 
S. Main St., Providence, R. 1.—Scholar- 
ships: January. Quill and Scroll Society, 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il.— 
Scholarships (Political Quiz II); Feb- 
ruary. Scholarship Board of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary-School  Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
D. C.—National Honor Society 
Scholarships; February. Science Service, 
1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Science talent search: 


ton 6, 


December. 


Miscellaneous 

Future Scientists of America, National 
Teachers Assn., 1201 16th St., 
Washington, D. C. 
April. 


American 


Science 
a 
math projects; 
Da eghters of 


Science or 
National Society. 
Revolution, 


1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Good citizen award; April. Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C 


36—Art, Writing, and Photography: 
March. Science Clubs of America- 
Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 
Fair; April. 


National Science 


under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 


SAVINGS up to 309% 


on Auto Insurance 


sc ducalolDi Cuséon Con 


Name 

Residence Address 

City Zone 
Location of Car 


Cove IRNMENT _ re Ih MUUANCE yo 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


0 Single 
Age {) Married (No. of Children 
Occupation Saililede 
County State. 









Year Make Model (Dix.,etc.)|No. Cyl.| Body Style | Cost | Purchase Date [] New 
/ / 0 Used 





e e Ma 


3. Estimated mileage during next year? 
4. Please send 


; 1. Additional operators under 25 in household at present time: 


al Status °. 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work? : 
(b) Is car used.in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) 0 Tee 0) No 


rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates 124 


a WHY PAY MORE?... MAIL TODAY 


One way distance is......... mile 


My present insurance expires....../....../ 





rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


Over 550 professional claims 








Modern breezeway links the library and 
museum at Cranbrook in Bloomfield Hills. 


IGN up for the November NCTE 

convention in Detroit and you'll find 
the Thanksgiving bill of fare filled with 
ideas for an enriched English diet. From 
Council president Lou LaBrant’s open- 
ing remarks on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 25th, to the closing annual 
luncheon on Saturday top leaders in 
the English field will present and dis- 
cuss all that’s new in English teaching. 

Friday morning conferences (9: 15- 
10:25) will identify ideas and problems 
for group discussions from 10:30-12 
noon Theme How Rich Is Ow 
Bountyv!—Utilizing Our Wealth of Re- 


search, Experience, and Creative Imagi- 


nation in Teaching the Language Arts.” 
Morning sessions will highlight the fol- 


lowing topics 


Language Arts in the Curriculum 


How Can We Create an Effective Course 
f Study in the Language Arts?—Dora \ 
Smith, director, NCTE Curriculum Com- 
nission, chairman; “For an Entire City, 
Paul Farmer, Atlanta Public Schools; “For 
i High School English Department,” Hor- 
tense L. Harris, Gloucester ( Mass.) H. S.; 
For an Elementary School,” Grace Raw- 


lings, elementary prin ipal, Baltimore, Md 


Language Arts and Creative 
Activities 
Creative Activities in Language Arts in 
Eleome ntary School Blanche 
Florida State Univ 


lrezevant, 
Alvina 


chairman; 


Treut Burrows, N. Y. U., and Ruth G 
Strickland, Indiana Univ.., speakers Hou 
Can the Elementary Language Arts Teacher 
P; le for Creative Activities->—Helen K 


Mackintosh, | S. Office of Education, dis- 
cussion leader, and consultants. New Tools 
for Learning—Loretta Scheerer, Redondo 
Beach (Calif Union H. S., discussion 
leader; “Recordings Arno Jewett, U. S 
Olfice of Education; “Motion Pictures,” 
Samuel D. Wehr, Temple Univ.; “Radio 
ind Television,” Alice P. Sterner, Newark, 
N. J.. schools: “Better Teaching with Film- 
Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich (Conn.) 
H. S.; “Special Programs,” Arthur Stenius, 
Wayne Univ.; Louis Kaiser, Cornell Univ., 
ind C. Duncan Yetman, Hartford (Conn. ) 
H. S. Provision for the Mastery of Funda- 
mentals—Vincent McGuire, Florida State 
Univ., discussion leader 


Tools and Methods 


Communication in Business and Industry 
Howard F. Shout, supervising personnel 
issistant, Detroit Edison Co., chairman. 
Status and Future of Audio-Visual Aids— 


strips 


Convention Preview 








CLASS OF SERVICE 


This is @ full-rete 


elegra able 





WESTERN. 
UNION 


W P MARSHALL Peesioenr 








ENGLISH TEACHERS: 








Marion Sheridan, New Haven, Conn 
chairman; “Audio Aids,” Dorothy Dixon 
Pasadena City College; “Visual Aids,” 


Francis Shoemaker, T. C., Columbia Univ 
New Methods of Evaluation — Clarence 
Wachner, Detroit Schools, chairman; Paul 
B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N. J., and Wilfred B. Eberhart, 
Ohio State Univ speakers 


Literature in the Arts 


Vitalizing the Teaching of Literature— 
Dwight L. Burton, Florida State Univ., 
chairman; “For Junior High School,” Eliza- 
beth Rose, N. Y. U; “For Senior High 
School,” George H. Henry, Univ. of Dela- 
ware, Approaches to Literature — College 
Level—Frederick L. Gwynn, Penn. State 
Univ., chairman; Buckner S. Traywick, 
Alabama Univ., speaker. Literature for 
Elementary School Students—Mary Jean 
Kluwe, Detroit schools, discussion leader. 
Junior High School Literature Programs— 
Egbert Neiman, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
Senior High School Literature Programs— 
Mark Neville, headmaster, Chicago Latin 
School and TAB Club adviser, discussion 
lead r 

Writing 

Inducing Students to Write—Helene W. 
Hartley, Syracuse Univ., chairman; Lou 
LaBrant, NCTE president, speaker. Self- 
Expression Through Writing in Elementary 
School—Edna_ L. Sterling, language arts 
director, Seattle schools, discussion leader, 
and consultant. Successful Writing Pro- 
grams in High School—W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, editor, The English Journal, discus- 
They All Write in College— 
Beauchamp, Geneseo (N. Y.) 
C., chairman. 


sion leader 
William T. 
State T 


Research Findings 


New Programs in Training English 
Teachers—Lennox Grey, T. C., Columbia 


Univ., chairman; Harold Anderson, Univ. 
of Chicago, Alfred Grommon, Stanford 
Univ., and Alfred Holman, Trenton (N. J.) 


TOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO THE 44TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, THEME: LANGUAGE--MISTRESS OF THE ARTS. TIME: NOV. 25~27, 


54, PLACE: DETROIT. HEADQUARTERS: STATLER HOTEL. 


| 





—N.C.T.E, 








T. C., speakers. Recent Research in thi 
Teaching of English—Robert C. Pooley 
Univ. of Wis., chairman. How Do Teachers 
Respond to Different Types of Courses of 
Study?—Angela M. Broening, director of 
publications, Baltimore schools, discussion 
leader. How Can We Utilize Research in 
Classroom Situations?—Florence Morrissey 
Fredonia (N. Y.) State T. C., 
leader. 


discussion 


Others 


What's Happening to the Three R's? 
M. Agnella Gunn, Boston Univ., chair- 
man; Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles 
schools, David H. Russell, Univ. of Calif 
and John DeBoer, Univ. of IIL, speakers 
English and the Liberal Arts Tradition- 
John Gerber, Iowa State Univ., first vice- 
pres., NCTE, chairman; “In College, 
Donald Lloyd, Wayne Univ.; “In Second- 
ary School,” G. Robert Carlson, Univ. of 
Texas. Beginning English Teachers Talk 
It Over—Peter Donchian, Wayne Univ.. 
chairman, 

Successful English Programs for the 
Non-College Student—Paul T. Rankin 
Asst. Supt., Detroit Schools, discussion 
leader; English and the Liberal Arts Tradi- 
tion—Thomas C. Pollock, N.Y.U., discus- 
sion leader. 

How Can We Evaluate Effectively? 
Gertrude Addison, Los Angeles, discussion 
leader; Problems of Teaching English as a 
Second Language—Pauline Rojas, Dept. of 
Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico, dis- 
cussion leader. 


Friday Luncheons 


Marguerite Henry, author of King of 
the Wind, Brighty of Grand Canyon and 
other children’s books, will be the speaker 
at the “Books for Children” luncheon 
(12:30 p.m.). She will be introduced by 
Marion Edman, Wayne Univ. Other 
luncheons scheduled: National Assn. of 
Journalism Directors: speaker, Joseph 
Murphy, director, Columbia Scholastic 


Press Assn.; chairman, John Field, jour- 
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Mi h 
n College Composition and Communica- 

yinel on “Status for the Teacher of 
Hundred Per Cent” with Harlen 
Adams as chairman; Herman Hackett, 
Univ. of Utah, and Lauren King, Muskin- 
discussants; T. A. Barnhart, 
presiding officer. 


nalism dept.. Univ. of Conference 


| 
the One 


gum 4 ollege, 


Afternoon Sessions 


“New Challenges—New Solutions” will 
be the theme of the Friday afternoon 


onferences (2:30 to 4:30) which will 


feature television, supervision, reading, 
mit planning, semantics, grammar, drama, 
re curriculum, speech, articulation, and 


certification. 

Most exciting afternoon fare promises 
to be the panel on “Television as a Com- 
winicator of Ideas.” arranged in cooper- 
tion with the Assn. for Education by 
Radio-TV. A class from a Detroit high 
school will see and discuss a kinescope of 
Glaspell’s Trifles, dramatized or- 
ginally on the Omnibus program (CBS- 
[V). Selections from kinescopes of other 
literature programs will be presented by 
Edward Stasheff, Univ. of Mich. Gertrude 
G. Broderick, president of AERT, will 
Resource consultant will be Wil- 
lam D Boutwell, ed., Scholastic T« ac her. 
At another conference meeting, mem- 


Susan 


presice 


bers of the audience will act as pupils in 
i demonstration of techniques used for 
ching English as a second language. 
Ralph Robinett; 
Rojas will preside. 

Dorothea Fry of Pasadena, Calif., will 
hair a program at which two American 
teachers who taught 


Conducted by Pauline 


abroad will 
nent on our language arts instruction: 
Rk. C. Simonini, Longwood College, Va., 

The Teaching of English in Italy,” and 
Sarah K. Sproule, visiting Fulbright teach- 
er at Hiroshima Univ., “Teaching English 
na Japanese University.” 

David H. Moscowitz, Assoc. Supt. of 
Instruction, N. Y. C., will speak at a spe- 
cial meeting on “Creative Supervision in 
tl Herzberg, 


com- 


he Language Arts.” Max J. 
TAB Club Advisory Board chairman and 
NCTE director of publications, will pre- 
side at a conference discussing “America 
Reads, but What? The Significance of 
Non-Literary Reading Materials.” 

Other features of the Friday afternoon 
program include: Grammar — Then’ and 
Now, with Harry R. Warfel, Univ. of 
Fla. speaker; How to Plan Successful 
Units, Ruth Mary Weeks, Kansas City, 
hairman; Drama Education for Today’s 
High Schools, Irvin C. Poley, Germantown 
Friends’ School, speaker; Neu 


Semantics, 


Views on 
Richard Corbin, pres., N. Y. 
State English Council, chairman, Cleve- 
Winnetka, IIL, speaker; 
Developing a Core Curriculum in a Jr. 
High School, by teachers of Detroit's 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Gladys 
Little, principal, chairman; Relationships 
tween English and Speech, 
Adams. chairman; Problems in’ Articula- 
tion, Amanda Ellis, Colorado College, 
hairman; Mattie Sharp Brewer, San An- 
mio; Ruth Bozell, Indianapolis; Strang 
Colgate Univ.; and Charles F. 
Van Cleve. Ball State T.C., panelists. 
Certification and Recruitment, “Certifica- 
ton, L. N. Wright. S.W. Texas State 


land Thomas, 


Harlan 


Lawson 
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T.C. and “Recruitment,” Thomas F. Dunn, 
Drake Univ. 

“Sources of Strength in American Cul- 
ture will be the topic of the address by 
R. S. C. Northrup, Yale Univ. professor, at 
the annual dinner, Friday evening (7:30). 
Clarence Hilberry, Wayne Univ. pres., 
will be toastmaster. Following the dinner 


Francis Parkman School, Boston. Edna L. 
Sterling, director of language arts, Seattle 
Public Schools, and chairman of | the 
NCTE Elementary Section, will preside. 

Three university professors will stress 
the importance of literature in the high 
school program at the High School Section 
meeting, Saturday morning: “The Ado- 


program, a reception will be held by the lescent and the World He Faces,” Ralph 
local committee in honor of Council of- D. Rabinovitch, Univ. of Mich.; “The 
ficials and past presidents. Role of Literature in Helping Youth to 

The Language Arts for Today's Chil- Understand Himself and to Face His 


dren, Vol. Il of the Curriculum Series of 
NCTE, will be presented and discussed 
at the Saturday meeting of the Elementary 
Section of the Council. Helen K. Macin- 
tosh, U.S. Office of Education, will make 
the presentation. Audience discussion will 
follow, led by John Treanor. principal, 


WHY BLY THE 
VEW VICTOR 


lémm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


World,” Edwin H. Cady, Syracuse Univ.; 
“Teaching Literature to Youth of Today,” 
Dwight Burton, Florida State Univ 
At the Annual Luncheon on Saturday, 
12:15 p.m., Virgilia Peterson, author and 
critic, will speak on “Books in Profile.” 
—Harpy Fincu 




















Portable model 
for every size Audience 


and Budget: 


4 
CLASSMATE 4 for small audiences 


+ 
ASSEMBLY 10 for medium-sized audiences 
w 
SOVEREIGN 25 for large audiences 
* : 
THE NEW VICTOR 1600 ARC for auditorium use 
© 


And the NEW VICTOR SILENT 16 


V C10 mati taph heavens lien 


Dept. W-10 DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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THE PERFECT CLASSROOM 
PROJECTION TABLE 


FOR ALL PROJECTORS 


Takes any machine 
— 16mm, filmstrip, 
slide or opaque. 


' 
: 


v vu 
Model T-2°0X-C (shown) speaker 
n~ shelf and extra utility shelf 
v Size: 16° x 30° x 36” high $42.50 


Mode! 1-200-C speaker 
shelf only $39.00 


e@ ALL STEEL 
Rigid frame — Welded gussets 


@ LARGE 3’ CASTERS 
Ball bearing — Lock in place 


e@ LIFETIME BEAUTY 


Olive gray — Baked enamel 


@ READY TO USE 


All assembled — No extra costs 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Complete film equipment 








PRO . 3 R P 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 





ANNOUNCING 
safe driving tips 
for teen-agers! 


ON’T miss“‘Here’s How 

| Know A Real Pro’s At 

The Wheel’’— this month’s 

General Motors advertise- 

ment in ‘‘Scholastic’’— first 

in a series of safe driving 

messages addressed specifi- 
cally to young people. 

You can have reprints with- 

out cost or 

obligation by 


writing: 


ee va . 
GENERAL Morors 
Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


(MEW? -\! A Transmitter 


for Your Classroom nsrte¢) 


C'S here—the Semco classroom broad- 

caster we told vou about last month. 
Now available for purchase by school 
workshop) groups and approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories. 

Range: At least 250 teet. By broad- 


casting from a central point (library, 
projection booth, school office, ete. 
vou should reach every room in vou 
school. 

Price: Special to NSRTG members 
$39.95: to non-members: $47.50. 


Accessories needed: Ordinary high- 
impedance microphone, the kind sup- 
plied with portable tape recorders 

Ease of operation: In three minutes 
it can be set up to go on the air. 

Reception: By ordinary AM radio. 
Can be received at an unused tre 
quency at the low end ot the dial. 
Several radios can receive at the same 
time. The better the radio, the better 
the quality of sound received. 

Tuning: Preset at the tactorv tor 550 
ke, If there is a local station already 
at this frequency the transmitter’s fre- 
quency can easily be changed with a 
twist of a screwdriver. 

Technical description: The Semco 
classroom broadcaster IS al five-tube 
phono-oscillator using power line coup- 
ling to effect transmission through a 
school building which is supplied by 
power from a common transformer, 

Size and weight: About the size ot 
your electric toaster. Light enough to 
be lifted with one finger. 


Q and A About the Transmitter 


Q.: How could my school use the 
Semco broadcaster? 

\.: The best thing to do would be 
to form a workshop group and produce 


radio programs to transmit to English, 


Dept. NSRTG FG-1 


Radio-TV Guild. 


Check tor $5 enclosed 


Signed 
Title 
School 
Address 


City 


33 West 42nd St... New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter us for 1954-55 membership in the National Scholastic 


Send us more information about NSRTG 


Zone State 





The Semco classroom broadcaster 


social studies and language classes 
News broadcasts, dramatic programs 
interviews with town officials (tape re 
corded earlier) are just a few of the 
possibilities. If yvour student govern 
ment committee meets during home 
room period, vou could have a reporte: 
from the school paper broadcast a 
running account of the proceedings to 
interested home rooms. If vour English 
students have a dramatic sketch they 
would Jike others to hear, but don't 
want to go through all the fuss and 
bother of arranging an auditorium pres 
entation, vou could use the transmitte 
to broadcast to the othet English classes 
meeting at the same time. Other faculty 
members may have suggestions. 


Q.: Our school workshop is already 
a member of NSRTG. How do we take 
advantage of the special price for the 
broadcaster? 

A.: Each NSRTG workshop will re- 
ceive a certificate entitling it to the 
special price. This certificate is to be 
enclosed with the check in payment for 
the broadcaster. 


Continued on page 46-T) 
} 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 


Bill us later 7 
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News Briefs 


TV Diplomas 


A first for educational television was 
scored September 27 when Pittsburgh’s 
station WQED went on the air with 
courses leading to high school diplomas 
and college entrance. 

Planned for a three-year cycle, the 
half-hour programs are broadcast on a 
semester basis Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings. The first semester now 
under way includes English, algebra, 
The second semester, 
which is scheduled to begin next Feb- 
ruary 4, will include English, physics 
and U. S. history. Second- and_ third- 
year topics will continue with English, 
and in addition will include biology, 
math, geography, cconomics, govern- 


world histor ¥. 


ment and civics. 

While registered students are charged 
five dollars a semester, students listening 
in for non-credit purposes are charged 
one dollar. At each term’s end examina- 
given , and 
the students’ accomplishments deter- 
mined by the State Equivalent and Pre- 
Professional Examinations. In the case 
of veterans, by the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute Tests. 

“Pittsburgh’s high school on the air,” 
say its administrators, “does not pretend 
to give and detailed 
coverage in any subject. The procedure 
is one of motivation, the personal suc- 


tions are (not in the home) 


comprehensive 


cess of the student depending on his 
own effort and application.” Many edu- 
cators will be eyeing Pittsburgh's plan 
with more than routine interest. 


Educational Conference 


The Nineteenth Educational Confer- 
the 

the American 
Education, will get under 
way the 28th and 29th of this month 
at the Ilotel in New York 


City. The theme of the conference this 


ence, sponsored by Educational 
Bureau 


Council on 


Records and 


Roosevelt 


vear will be “Education in a Free 
World.” Luncheon addresses will be 
given by Ilarold Taylor, president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, and Robert 


Ward McEwin, president of Hamilton 


College. 


Industry Globe 


Models of Kit 





“Learn-By-Doing” Kits 


Models of Industry, Inc. (Berkeley, 
Calif.), is a producer of low-cost con- 
struction kits designed to teach students 
about optics, weather, oil processing, 
geography and other topics. 

The kits contain direction materials 
which enable the student to perform 
experiments and to carry out construc- 
tion wherever it is involved. The “Con- 
struct-A-Globe” kit, for example, in- 
cludes pre-cut segments which are to 
be assembled, 
mounting, 


base and axis rods for 
adhesive “locators” used for 
playing geographic games, a “compara- 
tor” for visual comparison of global 
surfaces, a scale for measuring global 
distances both in miles and flying time 
and a 26-page Handbook and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


“Educational Hobby Kits” 


Industrial America, Inc. (Chicago), 
has launched a program to teach young- 
sters the hows and whys of scientific 
equipment. Five “Educational Hobby 
Kits” now available cover such subjects 
as observing and forecasting weather, 
electronics and radio (how to build a 
two-tube radio receiver and a one-tube 
transmitter), the mysteries of rocks and 
minerals, optics and light rays, and the 
functioning of the human body. With 
the latter kit. youngsters can chart their 
growth, measure lung capacity, heart 
beats, and rate of respiration. According 
to the manufacturer, the kits will even- 
tually cover every major field of science. 
They retail from $15 to $30. 


American Education Week 


“Good Schools Are YOUR Responsi- 
bility” is the 1954 theme for American 
Education Week, Nov. 7 through 13. 
Administrators are urged to promote | 
the theme by soliciting help from the 
sponsoring units: the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, | 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Numerous publicity helps can be! 
obtained at nominal cost from the NEA. 
These materials are described in an 
order folder which lists the prices of the 
various items and the discounts on 
One of the NEA’s 
offerings is the 64-page manual, Ameri- 
Education Week Primer, a year- 
round handbook on planning written 
especially for school administrators and | 
planning committees. The Association 
also offers a special brochure on the 
theme and daily topics for 1954 to 
guide speakers and writers, and chair- 


quantity orders. 


can 


mittees. Inquiries should be addressed 
to National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. | 


men of AEW committees and treed 
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No Doubt 
About it! 


Top-of-the-List Book 
for Practically Everyone! 


PARENTS say, 
“The dictionary habit 
teaches children to 
help themselves. The 
answers to their many 
daily questions are in 
Webster's New Col- 
legiate.” 








STENOGRAPHERS 
say, 

“Our office saves a lot 
of time and mistakes 
by having a New Col- 
legiate handy on every 
desk,” 


STUDENTS say, 
“The New Collegiate 
is a must in English— 
and it helps in other 
subjects too. Its com- 
pact size makes it easy 
to carry.” 


No doubt about it, Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary helps you write 
with more accuracy, read with more 
understanding, speak with more effec- 
tiveness — whether in business, in school, 
or at home. You have at your command 
clear definitions, exact pronunciations, 
accurate word derivations, correct spell- 
ing, word divisions, abbreviations. syn- 
onyms, general information of all kinds. 
Webster’s New Collegiate—a Merriam- 
Webster* dictionary — gives you confi- 
dence you're always right, for it is based 
on Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition .. . “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 
Ask for Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
at book, department, or stationery stores. 






125,000 entries, 1,196 
pages. Unindexed $5, 
indexed $6. De luxe 
bindings to $12.50. 


INSIST ON 
A GENUINE 
MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER!* 


*Only Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries are directly 
descended from the orig- 
inal work of Noah 
Webster, America’s 
greatest lexicographer. 
They are kept con- 
stantly up to date by 
the famed permanent 
Merriam-Webster edi- 
torial staff. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass, 
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Iraq Consul G 


Typical Baghdad yogurt seller. 


| ee women robed in black lifted 
small, gold-rimmed face shields to 
stare at us. Thev had been marketing 
in the lower citv, but were headed, as 
we were, for Old Erbil ( Four-God-Cit, 
of the ancients). Thev trudged, while we 
were whisked by taxi through the 
heavy stone gates marking the entrance 
to the citv. Once inside we paid om 
driver and on foot began to explore 
the tinv, twisting streets. 

‘Ten fils! Only ten fils!” One ot the 


many children who had begun to 


swarm around held up two gray stone 
marbles. We had been told of these 
Boys take two stones, and by knock 
Ing them against one another in idle 
moments, achieve two perfect — little 
sphe res. We laughed. and continued to 
pick our way through stone-spanned 
gutters threading through a paving be 
tween crude mud-brick walls and mini 
ature doorways. 

We all held cameras, but one of the 
most picturesque sights seemed too 
private for the intrusion of the lens 
a garden glimpsed through wide grat- 
ing. Tastefully arranged in it were the 
large, unpretentious clay crocks used 
throughout the Middle East for Howers 
and small plants, and every containet 
held roses azaleas, snapdragons Ol 
strange shrubs, beautifully tended. The 
court, though only mud, was. tidil, 
smooth. In a doorway almost opposite 
the grating an ancient white-bearded 
Moslem aristocrat leaned on his. stick. 
We gazed appreciatively, then hurried 
after our guide 





IRAQ 


Land of Mosques and Turbans 


By MARJORIE HOPKINS 
Wilkinsburg Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Milling children grew in numbers 
Most of the little bovs wore the easily 
tailored. long, striped cotton gowns; 
little girls were dressed in loose-fitting 
dresses of bright English print. One 
lemme boy hopped along on home-mad¢ 
crutches, but unlike the boy in the 
Pied Piper. he managed to “follow all 


the way Several girls still wore a 


school uniform—an uniattering black 
dress with white oilcloth collar, gen 
eraily askew, and drooping white hair 
ribbons 

More women. slid sotthy into view 
lifting their odd veils as little as pos 
sible from their startlingly black eves 
Such veils we saw nowhere else In Iraq. 
They were almost like shutters. Men 
turbanned, wearing the kufiyah (hand- 
kerehiet-like head dress), or brightly 
embroidered caps, stared and giggled. 
commenting in what seemed a friendly 
wav in their guttural Arabic. Most of 
the people here are sturdy Kurds of 
the Moslem faith. 

Our guide took us to the top of a 
minaret. We looked down from an un- 
certain perch on a tight maze of mud- 
brick structures, nothing set at a rigit 
angle to anything else, but charmingly 
disposed to suit the owners whim. 
Courtvards seethed with children. ticir 
upturned taces laughing and interested. 
Storks flew overhead. Water has al- 
ways been plentiful in river-bound 
Erbil, but in April some rain fails. so 
that grass grows on the mud-root 


houses, 
Back in 331 B.C. 


One of the party bought the marbles 
trom the voung vendor: somebody else 
gave bakshish to a biind b egar: others 
purchased paper noise-boxes which are 
twirled at the end of horse-hair leasiies 
ittached to a twig (a typical Lraqi toy). 
We walked down into the more modern 
part of the town, where custom is vet 
largely as it was when Alexander over- 
threw Darius nearby in 331 B.C. 

We visited the market place, anothe1 
maze, but one of galvanized iron roofs 
and black, mud alleys. Miniature hole- 
in-the-wall shops crowded the merchant 
and his stock. Wares tumbled on a 


shelf extending across the shop open- 
ing, or hung from its top. 

Shoes for children had_ soles fash- 
ioned from old tires; but uppers were 
bright red coarse leather. shaped rather 
l:ke pointless Turkish slippers. Pipes of 
Dlack clay. decorated with bird designs 
in white clay, nudged crudely-carveu 
wooden soup ladles with splashes of 
‘ ellow on the handles. 


Jackets and Hides 


Gaudy padded jackets for women 
who brave northern Lraq’s cold winds 
swayed on hooks beside baby jackets 
of the same design. Cheese and butte 
filled sheep hides, still covered with 
wool. Other containers were bloated 
pig skins with hoofs extended and neck: 
tied. They were standing on their 
rump in groups, like a meeting of com 
mittee members. 

“No more today!” The silversmith 
had sold five bracelets with knobs and 
two bell-laden ones, and now began 
to close the corrugated iron door of 
his shop. He had many more bracelets 
in his shop, but with Eastern apiomb 
and independence, he had decided hi 
was tired of bargaining with strangers. 

Some of our party had now strayed 
from the silversmith’s to visit — the 
blacksmith, the spice merchant, or the 
seller of embroidered hats. Populace 
and) merchants alike produced trom 
rather mysterious sources rather grubby 
facsimiles of the caps we had admired 
in the Old City; we suspected there 
were many more bare heads than when 
we had first intruded. But it was time 
for the train to take us back to Bagh- 
dad. Where was the rest of our party? 

Our questioning looks were met with 
bright eves and emphatic gestures 
Women veiled, men turbanned, chil- 
dren tumultuous, all most politely 
guided the dispersed party to its nu 
cleus. It was a welcome form of hos 
pitality. 

As the train drew out across fields 
bright with poppies and mustard flow- 
ers, we watched the Old City flaming 
in a setting sun that had thrown its 
rays across ages and ages of Erbils. 
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ravel TIP! There’s nothing else so enjoyable 
IKE to save money on travel accom- as a class trip to WASHINGTON & 














modations? Know the advantages fifi fit 
and disadvantages—of a planned itiner- 
ary over independent travel? If ques- 
tions like these intrigue you, you'll be 
interested in the “Travel Planning” 
course now offered at New York City’s | 
Hunter College School of General 
Studies. Conducted by United Air Lines 
representative Owen MHunsaker, the 
course runs for 15 weekly evening ses- 
sions, with guest lecturers and _ field 
trips. United Air Lines will help out-of- 
New Yorkers set up a similar course. 


a 

















Student Tour Planning 
Scarce is the word for how-to-plan 
information on student tours. Along | 
comes Educational Tours to Ottawa, 
Canada’s National Capital to help solve 
the problem. Ways and means of achiev- | 
ing a successful student (or even teacher) 
group tour are spelled out in this 42- 
page booklet. General objectives, sug- 
gested committees, committee functions | 
are outlined. Copies are free from City | z =a “ee . 
naicaliats cael Weasel Start planning now for a wonderful time in your nation’s capital. See the 
of Ottawa Tourist and Convention Bu- ee ad : : : : per 

aa Ps : oe fascinating museums and art galleries, and famous government buildings. 

reau, 70 Nicholas St., Ottawa 2, Can- At every moment, whether attending a session of Conress or stand- 


ada. ing before a memorial shrine, you'll be gaining unforgettable memories. 
7. | Extra interest can be added by a side tri istoric Williams 
For Group Showing n dded by a side trip to historic Williamsburg, 


Virginia, or to Philadelphia and New York. Start talking to your class- 


Seeing is believing . . . and once mates and teachers now about Washington. The Baltimore & Ohio will 


youve seen the new TWA film Air be glad to supply complete information on travel arrangements. 
Adventure to Europe you'll probably be . 
a firm believer in study tours, summer For added thrills—ride the BaO! 


sessions abroad, and air travel. This 
16mm. sound, color film follows two 
young teachers on their first European 


Fine Pullmans, money-saving coaches, friendly lounges are available—with the comfort 
of air-conditioning and the smooth riding of Diesel-Electric power. Good food is another 
B&O plus. Only B&O offers travel between East and West via Washington. 











tour, including a visit to the Interna- DETROIT BUFFALO 

tional Seminar on Education in Geneva. TOLEDO 

sg mae NEW YORK 
Film is free on loan from the Institute CHICAGO 

of Visual Training, 40 East 49th St., oneaneien a 

N. Y. C. 17, or any Trans-World Air- 





WILMINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 


‘ : INDIANAPOLIS 
lines office. 





; O= CINCINNATI 
Parlez-vous francais? ST. LOUIS Louisvitue HUNTINGTON OcHARLESTON 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Go by train, and relax as you ride ! 


/ 52-PAGE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 
Free! 


Brand new and geared to low-cost 
budgets is the French as You Hear It 
package from Zodiac Records. Consist- 
ing of three 33 1/3 records and an illus- 
trated text, this easy-to-learn language 
kit is one of the best we've seen (and 
heard). Excellent for language classes 
or individual “brushing-up.” Sells for [Paste coupon on postal card, and mail today! 
$14.95 direct from Zodiac Recording 





Tells you what to see. Contains historical and informative 
descriptions, 60 illustrations, street map. Convenient pocket size. 
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Co., 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. | = Whittington, Gen. Po sT 
elation ie 

Book Box Baltimore 1, Md. 

Written by a professional, Aboard | | Please send me, without chorse, © copy of your “Pictorial Travel Guide to 
and Abroad (Harved, $4.95) is a com- | eaten 
prehensive travel guide to European | | Nome = 
travel which doesn’t miss a trick. Author ‘| sli 
Harvey Olson knows his_ itineraries, | ve 
transportation facts, hotel and shopping , 
guides. Capsule descriptions of Euro- | cw a ee eee 
pean cities and customs are good. | ify BEO + wiAG cell cad dita ans Sanbariiiomaaiion. shack want’ 





—Manrcaret FE. McDonatp 
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Editors and 
Educators 
Meet 


OU can begin to look for closer ties 


between magazine publishers and 
educators. A continuing joint commit- 
tee of the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
and the National Education As- 


sociation has been organized 


clation 
as a fol- 
conference held 
University. Moderator of 
sessions was Scho- 


low-up of a two-day 
at Columbia 
the editor-educator 
lastic Magazines’ Editorial Board Chair- 
man John W. Studebaker. 

Following are excerpts from some of 
the talks given by 


educators and edi- 


tors 


EpGar DALE, 
Ohio State 


Education Dept., 
University: 

“Magazine reading must be planned 
for. It must become a regular part ot 
the curriculum through such processes 
of magazines is 
part of the 
tinuous program of guidance in reading 


and skills; (b) 


as these: (a) The use 


seen as an integral con- 


tastes The use of maga- 


SEE BRITAIN FIRST 
—BY RAIL! ph. 


.and enjoy rail, motor 
coach and ship tours of 
bonnie Scotland. 
First, London to Seotland 


by famous “name” trains. 
then enchanting tours of the 
Lochs and Highlands. Plan 

your delightlul, thrifty Seottish 


holid Iv now, 





“Thrift Tour Tickets’’ 
1000 miles 


miths limit. 


at real savings 
for 818.00! 6-m« 


land, 

“Guest Ticket’ for 9 days 

of unlimited rail travel for 

$24.00. Above facilities 

not obtainable in Britain. 
. 

Train and cross-channel 


ship reservations. 
lours— 
by rail/motor coach ship. 
See your TRAVEL AGENT 
BEFORE LEAVING 











See the 





zines must become an important part 
all school subjects. It 
of the 


assume 


of instruction in 
funda- 
that in- 
biology 


is not an extra. It is one 
mentals. We 
telligent thought and 


or history or civies, or English or litera- 


naturally 


action 


ture will require constant reference to 
appropriate magazines; (c) The planned 
with the so-called 
blended into the 
not developed di- 
two types 
not competitive but 


program of work 
magazine is 
use of the 


rectly for 


school 
magazine 
school use. The 
of magazines are 
complementary.” 


WituiaM F. Russev, President, 
Teachers College, Columbia Universitv: 
“All one 


has to do is to read what 


you [magazine editors] produce and 
he can see how you have changed 
American life. Look at what the farm- 


journals have done for agriculture and 


for the rural home. See the change in 
how the American people dress, set the 
table, furnish the home. This has 


come in substantial part from what the 
magazines have printed. 

“I think that teachers generally, and 
magazine people as well, have done all 
right in stimulating practical action in 
But they have not done 
as well in the more theoretical [areas] 

I look forward to the day when 
the complex problems of our times will 


concrete areas. 







TYPICAL TRAVEL TREATS! 


\ bedroom, London to Scotland, 


for only 85.08. 
. 
wonder- 


lross ichs,. Scotland’s scenic 


for $3.38 (from Edinburgh or Glasgow). 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS... 





For literature and information please write 
Dept. 


33 at any British Railways Office 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. « CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle St. 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. « 


TORONTO 1, ONT., 69 Yonge St 





be attacked in school and magazine as 
effectively as we have both handled the 
When we 
citizenship in relation to life 


more simple ones. teach 
als well ats 
we teach addition; when articles on 
health, morals and human relations set 
the reader to immediate application as 
quickly as present articles on seed selec 


shall, I am 


to see the 


tion or cooking, then we 
confident, 


our daily lives.” 


begin results in 


DEXTER MERRIAM KEEZER, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company: 

“A great deal more needs to be done 
in utilizing magazines as dynamic texts 
before we can confidently assert that 
we are effectively using our major edu- 
cational resources. At this juncture, it 
seems to me that the most important 
single thing to be done is to enlarge 
the appreciation on the part of edu- 
cators of the tremendous educa- 
tional asset they have at hand in the 
business and technical magazine press. 
In my lifetime, this 
periodical press has quietly and unob- 
trusively become an educational power- 
house of the first magnitude.” 


segment of the 


GarpNer Cow tes, Editor, 
Look Magazine: 

“Magazines, by building upon the 
skills given citizens by the schools, i 
my opinion, have become one of the 
most vital links in America’s communi- 
cations chain. Magazines, unlike 
newspapers, blanket the entire country 
and inform people in all sections of the 
land. Magazines, unlike radio and tel- 
evision, have permanency and reference 
value. They are kept for weeks and 
months and years. . . . Because of the 
great multiplicity of magazines, they 
serve to inform people on every con- 
ceivable point of view—from far right 
to far left... .” 


Marcaret Hickey, 
Ladies’ Home Journal: 

“In the war of ideas in which we find 
ourselves, American magazines play a 
role that comes very close to their 
generic definition. The periodical press 
of today certainly is a ‘store of arms, 
ammunition, or provisions.’ With a per- 
spective impossible to most newspapers 
in their daily struggle with headlines 
and early editions, the modern maga- 
zine speaks repeatedly, persistently, 
quietly with all the special advantages 
that Walter Hines Page puts down so 
enthusiastically: “The magazine in the 
United States is the best instrument 
that has yet been invented. Few 
newspapers live longer than a day... 
but the magazines reach practically the 
whole reading public. . The maga- 


zines have told the American people 
more about themselves in recent years 
than all periodical literature told them 
during the preceding century. 











JOURNALISM ON THE AIR 





Continued from page 25-T 


copy. He then turns the copy over to a 
typist, who completes the job by fol- 
lowing the form preferred by the local 
station. 

Make enough carbons of each story 
so a copy can be sent to your school 
newspaper and your local papers. The 
bureau director should see that these 
carbons reach their destinations. This is 
an excellent way of helping your com- 
munity keep well informed about its 
And vocation-wise, your stu- 
dents will find several opportunities to 
pick up information about careers in 
radio, newspapers, and TV. 


SHORT TAKES 


I cannot commend too highly a little 
book called Netspapers, by Samuel 
Beckoft. One of Oxford Book 
“Communication-Arts” series—the others 
are on radio and TV, motion pictures, 
magazines—this splendid book presents 
new spapers 
other communication. 
Above all, the plentiful exercises are 
thoughtful and original. The book even 
includes a chapter on “The School Press 
and Careers in Journalism.” 60 cents. 

I can think of many uses in the jour- 
nalism classroom for Beseler’s Vu-Graph 
projector. To name only one, you can 
project techniques of copy-reading onto 
a screen and face vour class at the same 
time. The projector comes in two 
‘models: the least expensive Junior Vu- 
Graph and the Master Vu-Graph ($295), 
for which slide and filmstrip attach- 
ments are available. Charles Beseler 
Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 

Among many good tape recorders, 
Amplifier Corp.’s Broadcaster Model 
610-SD Portable model seems well 
suited for radio journalism work in par- 
ticular. You could, for instance, record 
out-of-school interviews, sport events, 
field trips and the like and later work 
them into a documentary-type radio 
script. The machine weighs 15 pounds 
with batteries, operates six minutes with 
a 30-second warning-light signal, has 
15 minutes playing time on a 600-foot 
reel. Amplifier Corp. of America, 398 
Broadway, N. Y. 13. 


tow 


schools, 





n.? 
0.58 


as they appear alongside 


mass means of 


.. . Ectro makes 
similar battery-operated models, 
featuring a storage battery that can be 
recharged from a_ six-volt car battery. 
Weighs 12 pounds and sells for $295. 
Ectro, Inc., 425 S. Sandusky St., Dela- 
ware, ©. ...J And Broadcast Equipment 
Specialties sells a Travis Tapak Walkie 
Recorder, which is powered by two 
flash cells and one 67%-volt B battery. 
Broadcast Equipment Specialties Corp., 
135-01 Liberty Ave., Richmond Hill 19, 
Long Island. N.Y 
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Meet the'train crew’ 
that doesnt ride your train! 














Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work 
out on the tracks or at stations. These men, even thoug® they aren’t 
riding on the train with you, are really part of the “train crew” — 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 





Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even see. He's sitting at a Centralized Traffic 
Control board, on which the position of each 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or 
more away, so that your train may pass 
others in safety and without delay. 





After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, 
when all is ready, they are made up once 


again into trains to serve other passengers 
on other journeys. 






~ 


All along the line there are other men per- 
forming special services. Some work on the 
tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others 
inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at 
certain stations. These sharp-eyed guardians of 
your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, 
couplers and other moving parts to make sure 
that everything is in top-notch working order. 





—_ 
Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 
and all along the line—as well as on the trains 
—work together not only to carry the com- 
merce of the country but also to meet your 
individual transportation needs, comfortably 
and economically — over lines built and main- 
tained by the railroads without expense to 
the taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14, 











Book Bazaar Q and A 


CORES of schools are appointing 
committees to plan Book Bazaars ton 


ll. Mian, schools ilready have ordered 

Book Bazaar pic kets and other ma 

erials prepared by Scholastic Teache) 

OF new books Witl 

the orders have come Tpuuiries about 
mw to stace i Book Bazaat 


Here ire SOT 


wr the school sal 


] | 
tv pr tl cpu stions wit 





Yours Without Cost! 


This Beautiful Box of 21 


Empire Christmes Cards 
if you can 


CASH’ 


in this 











picture 


Just to show how easily you can earn 


dMORE... 

$ sie 
5 0 CASH in spare time 

Turn spare hours into Extra Cash taking orders from 
friends. You can make 100% PROFIT! New 
“Holiday Wreath” Christmas box shown sells for $1 
—21 full size, gold-embossed cards. Yours FREE 
if you “Count the Cash” correctly. We also include 
Starter Kit: 4 valuable box assortments ON 
APPROVAL, plus FREE name-printed Christmas 
samples in selling portfolios, FREE Christmas Cata- 
log of cards, name-printed stationery and napkins, 
children’s pop-up books and toys, Christmas Gift- 
Wrap ensembles, new "Glitter-Brite’ ornaments. 
Costs nothing to try. Mail Coupon Today! 





- — — —Limiled Offer—Write Today — — — ~ 


EMPIRE CARD CO. 460 FOX, ELMIRA, W. Y! 
| counted $ in the picture. I'm interested! 
lin making money. Please send Starter Kit: Free im- 
Print samples, Free Catalog, valuable box assort.! 


ments ON APPROVAL. | 
ian ! 
Address A 
icity & lone State { 

(C) Cheek here for Fund-Raising Pian for { 
L ha church, club or organization. sae aaa , 


imswers which we hope will he help- 


; : 
ful to any teacher, librarian or civic 


leader planning a Book Bazaar. 
| 


Q: Ive been assigned the job of do- 
ing something special with books this 
fall—holding a book tair or something 
similar. I have over 200 students a day 
and not too much time. Can vou help 
me with suggestions or materials for 
such a book fair? 

A: Get a copy of Let's Hold a Book 
Bazaar 


see coupon below ) which VIVES 


the a-b-c’s for the easy planning of a 


book fair. 


Q: IT used your packet of materials 
last vear in planning my Book Bazaar 
and it was a great success. Do vou 
have any new materials for this year? 

A: Yes. The new Book Bazaar packet 
has jackets of new books. as well as 
i new list of recommended book titles, 
arranged according to student interest. 
Book posters are green this vear and 
make an attractive backdrop for dis- 
pl wing book jackets 


Q: We have no book store in our 
area. How can I get in touch with some- 
one who would supply books for my 
school Book Bazaar? 

\: For the first time the Book Bazaai 
packet contains a seven-page list of 
dealers who supply exhibits of  chil- 


Cire ns books. 


Q: When is the best time to hold a 
Book Bazaar? 


Bad 
i 


Poster that comes with Book Bazaar kit 
is designed for book jacket displays 


\: The time varies in different schools 
Book Bazaars are held throughout the 
school vear with some schools holding 
two a vear. However, the majority of 
schools hold their book fairs in O« 
tober and November—especially in No 
Thus the Book Bazaar can tic 
in with the national celebration of Book 
Week (Nov. 14-20) and can be used 
to launch a “Buy books for Christmas 
gifts” campaign. 


vember. 


Q: Do any schools ever turn their 
Book Bazaars over to students to plan 
and operate—say a group such as the 
Student Council. 

A: Yes. A number of activities re- 
lated to Book Bazaars can be com- 
petently handled by able student com 
mittees—and often are. For example, 
students, under teacher direction, usu- 
ally write the publicity campaign for 
local newspapers. Also, students ar- 
range the book exhibits. write invita- 
tions to parents to visit the book fair, 
arrange book assembly programs and 
discussion groups, and plan and carry 
out other social activities in connection 
with the display and sale of books. 
Students often act as salesmen. 

Now’s the time to start planning your 
Book Bazaar. Use the coupon below 
to order vour materials. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me 


I enclose $ to cover the 


Signed as 
School 

Address 

City 


copies of the Book Bazaar Manual @ 25¢ each 
copies of large display poster @ 50¢ each 
packet, including above items and other display materials @ $1 each 


items checked above. 


es 


Zone ____State 
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The Mailbag 


Q. I am looking for games which 
will help students in spelling and word 
building. Can you suggest any? 

A: At the NEA July convention in 
New York City, we saw a deck of alpha- 
yt cards called “Word Rummy,” in 
vhich plavers meld out words during the 
yogress of the game. The rules allow 
the rearranging of words already meld- 
ed and the formation of new words by 
idding letters. Available from Educa- 
tional Cards, Inc., Industrial Bank 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich., 98 cents. An 
ffective game used verv_ successfully 
nour school is the “Spelling Game” de- 
eloped by J. B. Conlon of Greenwich 
Conn.) High School. Some students 
ave improved their spelling amazing- 
ly by this device which consists of letter 
locks designed so the student cannot 
possibly misspell the word once the 
form is set up. While one student plays 
the “teacher” the other plays the stu- 
lent. The game sells for $10, and comes 
vith instructions providing for review 
ind retesting. 


Q. I have been asked to develop a 
newspaper study unit to be used in our 
12th grade English classes. Do vou 
know of any materials I might find use- 
ful? 

A: You should Dale's 
How to Read a (Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 433 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Ill.). It is written espe- 
ially for high school students and can 
v used successfully in the classroom. 
\lso send for Toward Better Newspaper 
Reading, an outline of a newspaper unit 


Edgar 
Newspaper 


read 


prepared for high school classes. Price 
10 cents, from the author, H. Carl 
Sailer, Orange High School, Orange. 


NX. J. Look over past and future issues 
t Practical English and other Scholas- 
tic magazines lively informative 
student materials on newspaper study. 


for 


Q. My desk is filled with pictures 
that I have used or intend to use in 
class. What is a practical way to save 
these pictures without damaging them? 

A: Start a picture file. Bruce Miller 
{ Box 369, Riverside, Calif., has pub- 
lished So You Want to Start a Picture 
File. In it he gives low cost ways of 
sting, mounting, cataloguing, and fil- 
ng pictures. Price 50 cents. Other 50- 
ent booklets by the same. author: 
Sources of Free Pictures, Series of Free 
md Inexpensive Teaching Aids. 

—Harpy Fincu 


Questions on the teaching of English 
and social studies should be addressed 
to “The Mailbag,” Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 




















World-famous McALPIN Hotel 
is the center of everything 
worthwhile in New York. 
Convenient to shopping, 
business and theatres. 
Utmost in comfort 
and service. 

1500 Rooms 
with bath- radio 

from $4.50 


A TISCH HOTEL 


‘ALPIN 


CENTRALLY HOTEL 


LOCATED 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 7 





TAKE A STUDY COURSE ON WHEELS 
NEXT SUMMER 

[] New England, 3 hours college credit. 

[] California 3 weeks conducted. 

[) Also, Free European Tour Folder. 

(| Steamship or Air Reserv. Engage Now. 





Boston 16, Mass. 








ARNOLD TOURS 234 Clarendon St. 


Use Free Materials Coupons 
on page 46-T 
for Brochures, Literature 
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Observation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.40 


SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tou 
Observation 


incl. 
Roof only 


Observation Roof 
40¢ (reg. 


f 75¢ 
75¢) 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and qroup rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New F 


ZTwee&tekreFerktktee#zee 


York 20, N. Y. 


’ 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO « 

* 

* 

¢ * 

O : 

IN * 

NEW > 

YORK «x 

See the wonders of this unique “city y» 
within a cit) A Rockefeller Cente: 

Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view »% 
of New York from the _ 70-story RCA 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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NEED EXTRA MONEY 
FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Make 50% profit and more in your 
own business. NO INVESTMENT ! 


IT’S SO SIMPLE . . . just ask friends 
and acquaintances to buy nationally 
advertised watches, appliances, gifts, etc. 
from you instead of from a store. You'll 
be doing them a favor and making 
money besides. Write for FREE confiden- 
tial catalog 





ROBEL SALES, Dept. T10 
487 Bro-dway New York 13, N. Y. 











New Kit! All Materials to Make 


8 to 10 CHRISTMAS CORSAGES 
— Only $350 


EASY TO MAKE FROM DETAILED 
INSTRUCTIONS! — SELL FAST! 
> Here is an ideal group project. New 
ty > low cost kit contains everything 
™" needed to make 8 to 10 colorful and 
t gay Christmas Corsages. Resell from 
° We—31.50 ea. Includes imported pine 
cones, wire, mbbon, tinselled leaves, decorations 
and full instructions. Order several kits for 
group fund raising project — only $2.50 each, 
postpaid. $1 extra for three made-up samples. 
EXTRA: Big catalog of artificial lower and 
costume jewelry kits included FREE. Write: 


FLOWER MATERIALS COMPANY 
229 So. Wabash Ave., Dep. 11410, Chicago 4, Ill. 





f 








MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. 


New York 36, N. Y. You will 
For prompter serv- 


ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 45-T 


Free tour folder 


2. ASSN. AMERICAN RAILROADS, p. 43-T 
Free booklet How to Travel by Train 


3. AUDIO VISUAL RESSARCH, p. 24-T 
Info. on improving reading 

4. BALTIMORE & OHIO RR., p. 41-T 
Free travel guide to Washington, D. C. 
5. BESELER CO., p. 7-T 


Free demonstration 


6. BITUMINOUS COAL CO., p. 5-T 
Free booklet on coal 

7. BOOK SUPPLY CO., p. 47-T 

Free catalogue: Bargains in Books 

8. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 42-T 

Free literature 

9. DRIVE HYRE, p. 45-1 

Free illustrated brochure 

10. EMPIRE CARD CO., p. 44-T 

Free samples; catalogue 

11. FLOWER MATERIALS CO., p. 46-T 
Free catalogue 

12. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 24-T 
Free catalogue 

13. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 38-T 
Reprints of student ad 

14. GOV'T EMPLOYEES INS. CO., p. 35-T 


Free booklet on auto insurance 


15. HERITAGE FILMSTRIPS, p. 47-T 


Free catalogue; free preview 


Please Print 


Nome__ 


School and Position 


___17. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 38-T 


— 18. ORRADIO INDUSTRIES, p. 20-T 


—_19. ROBEL SALES CO., p. 46-T 


—__20. ROCKEFELLER OBSERVATION 


— 21. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, p. 33-T 


— 22. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 30-T 


— 23. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 37-T 


— 25. TECHMASTER, p. 4-T 


16. LAMBERT CO., p. 3-T 
Free Care Kit ; folders on oral 
hygiene ; folders on dental care __ 


Free catalogue 


Free sample Irish recording tape 


Free catalogue 


RCOF, p. 45-T 
Full info. on group tours 


Free sample copies 
Newstime 
Senior Scholastic 
Junior Scholastic 
World Week 
Practical English 


Literary Cavalcade 
Full info. on how to start a TAB Club 
Free projector catalogue 
24. PRUDENTIAL INS. CO., p. 17-T 


Free television teaching aids 


Free catalogue 








City 





This coupon valid for two months. 


Zone State 
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TRANSMITTER FOR CLASSROOM 





Continued from page 38-T 


Q.: What if there is electrical inter- 

ference, whistling, or static at that fre- 
quency on the radio receiver? 
: There are three possible causes. 
all of which are carefully explained 
in the instruction sheet which accom- 
panies each classroom broadcaster. (1) 
Possibly there is another station already 
on that snot on the dial. Follow the 
steps outlined in the instruction sheet 
to change the frequency of the broad- 
caster. (2) The radio receiver itself 
interference. A few 
models (older mostly) do not 
proper filtering and cause this 
self-interference. An inexpensive filter 
plugged into the electrical outlet be- 
fore the radio’s power cord is plugged 
in should eliminate the trouble. (3) 
Possibly vour school is using a divided 
system. In that case, the 
instruction sheet tells you of the simple 
bridge that will give vou 
noise-free operation. 


‘mav be causing 
radios 


have 


transformer 


condenser 
normal, 


Q.: What kind of guarantee does the 
broadcaster have? 

A.: Standard RMA 
facturers Association) 90-day 
tee on defective parts. Also, 
facturer has stated that he 
full refund if the 
turned for any 
trial. 


(Radio Mannu- 
guaran- 
the manu- 
will give a 
broadcaster is re 


reason after a five-day 


Q.: Suppose after we get a class- 
room broadcaster, we decide to join 
NSRTG. Do we have to pay the full $5 
membership fee? 

A.: If vou have purchased a class- 
room broadcas'er at $47.50, you are en- 
titled to a free membership in NSRTG. 
Just mail in the membership form en- 
with broadcaster. You 
workshop is then enrolled for a vear’s 
membership at no additional cost. 


closed each 


Q.: This sounds like something we've 
been looking for. How do we go about 
getting a Semco classroom broadcaster? 


\. Write the Semco Electronics 


Corp., 17 Warren Street, New York 13 
N. Y. Enclose a check or an official 
school order form. In a few days 


SRTG workshops will be getting thei 
certificates entitling them to the special 
rate. This certificate 
with the check in 
broadcaster. 


is to be enclosed 


payment for the 


Well, teachers, there’s your cue for 
the equipment buy of the year. And 
it won't be long before the first packet 
of scripts and other workshop materials 
will be in the mail to present NSRTG 
members. We're starting off this veat 
with a big packet of three scripts. 

| To become a member of NSRTG, 


fill out the coupon on page 38-T. 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 

Paddle a Safe Canoe—13 mins., color. 
Free loan. Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.. 
Hartford 15, Conn. 

Fish Are Interesting—10 mins., color 
Film 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Films about Malaya: New Malayan 
Gazette, Letter From Home. Young 
Peng. Starve Them Out, Rubber From 
Malaya, Jungle Fort, Before the Wind. 
British Information Services, 30 > Rock- 
efeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 

New Disnev releases in 16min: Beav- 
er Valley; Cartoon Parades: +4—Good 
Scouts, Squatters Rights, Haw-iian 
Holiday; #5—How To Play Foo'ball, 
How To Swim, How To Ride a Horse; 
+6—-Little Hiawatha, Elmer Elephant, 
Tortoise and the Hare. 
catalogs may be addressed 


or b&w. Associates, 


Requests for 
to: Walt 
Disney Productions, 16mm = Div., Bur- 
hank. Calif. Rentals from Association 
Films, Ideal Pictures, and others. 

New Health Film Series: Community 
Health—15 mins.: The Heart—How It 
Works—14 mins.: Sniffes and Sneezes 

12 mins.: Parents Are People Too— 
12 mins.; Your Body During Adoles- 
cence—12 mins. Text-Film Dept.. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.. 330 W. 42nd St.. 
nN. %.c. 

Brush Tips in Watercolor—18 mins.. 
color; development of a landscape by 
Robert Lockhard. From Robert Lock- 
hard. Box 4132, Tech Branch, Lub- 
bock. Texas. 

The War on Want—15 mins.. Station 
Master—15 mins. National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20. 

Du Charbon et Des Hommes — 20 
mins.. color; Les Hommes De La Nuit 
~30 mins: Principes De L’Abottage— 
20 mins.; Mines Du Nord—45 mins.— 
French sound track. Malgovert — 20 
mins.; Construction of Tignes Dam— 
45 mins.—English sound track. French 





Film 


From Walt Disney’s Motor Mania 


Vase bate 


Cultural Services, 972 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 21. Charge for postage only. 
Agriculture—15 mins., color or b&w: 
The Honeybee—15 mins., color or b&w. 
Allen-Moore Productions, 7936 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

The Wind and the Fury—15 mins., 
color, free loan. Effects of windstorms. 
Bureaus of Communication Research, 
13 E. 37th St.. N. Y. C. 16. West of 
the Rockies, order from National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 465 California St. 

Glass Houses—about 20 mins. Juvenile 
misconduct. Noel Meadow, 229 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Famous Shakespearean Roles—series 
of 13—3% mins. each; readings by John 
Carradine—color or b&w. Syd Cassyd 
Productions, 1710 N. La Brea, Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Careers in the Engineering Protes- 
sion—62 frs.; What Is 
trs.. color; The Story of Confederation 
—54 frs. on Canadian history. National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
N. ¥.c. 

New catalogue: Lists 250 films, 155 
lantern slide series, 56 exhibitions, 285 
filmstrips, 16 sets of recordings. Franco- 
America Audio-Visual — Distribution 
Center, 972 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. C. 21. 





Nutrition?--35 | 


—VERA FALCONER 


Wanted: Stories for Teen-Agers 


Scholastic Magazines and the Teen 
Age Book Club invite all writers, pro- 
fessional and non-professional, to sub- 
mit stories for teen-agers. Payments for 
stories accepted will range from $150 
to $200 plus book rovalties. 
kinds of stories are wanted: 
Senior Group—Bovs and girls aged 14- 
18 like stories showing how typical 
teen-agers solve their problems, meet 
their successes and failures, live in a 
world between children and adults. 
They want to read about teen-aged 
boy-girl relationships, family relation- 
ships, teacher-student relationships. 
Junior Group—Boys and girls aged 11- 
14 prefer shorter stories of action and 


Two 


suspense, adventure aud sports, animal 
stories of courage and devotion. 

Scholastic Corporation will pay, on 
publication, $200 for each short story 
(over 1,500 words) accepted, and $150 
for each short-short story (to 1500 
words) accepted. In the event of re- 
print in a trade or textbook, or a pe- 
riodical other than those published by 
Scholastic Corporation, 50 per cent of 
the reprint fee will be paid to the 
author, If included in a Teen Age Book 
Club anthology, author will receive a 
pro-rated share of total royalty. 

Manuscripts should be mailed to 
Fiction Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
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NEW FROM McGRAW-HILL 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIVING 
Facing Reality. Habit Patterns. 
Successful Scholarship. Series $195. 


UN FILMSTRIPS — Blueprint for 
Peace. House of the Peoples. 
$3.00 ea. 


RKO ONE-REELERS — new titles 


each month. $48.00 ea. 


WATCH FOR NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Text-Film Dept.—McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 W. 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 


Growing Filmstrip Series on 
Democracy’s History! 


FREE Catalog 


FREE Preview 





Write: 


heritage filmstrips, inc. 


89-11 63rd Drive Rego Park 74, N. Y. 

















Free Slidefilms 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you 
need to help enrich and vitalize your 
teaching are listed, classified, and in- 
dexed by title, subject and source in 
the New, 1954 — 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 


— Authentic — 
— Comprehensive — Easy to Use — 


Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST. Randolph 10, Wis. 


SAVE MONEY Bitiaa: 
ON BOOKS Mazes 


ow. | TA Lo res 
Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections trom the best-seliers of 
all publishers and save money. Our 60th annual 
bargain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as 
old favorites, including best reading for children of 
all age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, 
Religion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a mil- 
lion teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes 
have used our service since 1895. Send today for 
1955 free catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 
Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Pian 
to raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 38 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
























* TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


¢ BORROW ‘100 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


7\ 
{ 





Here 

to pa 

you no \ 
your c« 
note be 














FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNAT 


URE ONLY 





@ Teacher loa 
signers, no end N 
personal propert 
CONVENIENT TERMS 
@ mvenient t nt x 
future earnings. I’ i to fit your 
Entire loan can be id vou 
for the time you a ae 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 
® No principal I ication, 
If your salary stops r vaca- 
tion, pa ents on |} o. This is 
an extra service of s to teachers 
offered by State Finance ( ny. 
PRIVATE 
7 ® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own he e. You see iwents or 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit. manas nly you and we know 
e a about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -~---=----~ 


irnitu 


loan out « 





00 $ 


~— fo 


600% 

















Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


20 






» need money to further their education, 





r} s here ready and waiting for 
wy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
st sign the short application and 


re mit ite attention 


co 


School 


NFIDENTIAL 


board members, 


$1000 Ss 675 





friends, relatives, merchants 30 00 95 
none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 





State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 7 
in a plain envelope and the 600° 3 48 








transaction completely 
confidential and private 

Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





no co- 


re or 


of 


Ly 


only 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








3 per month on tha 
Agreed rate \ceed) 


t part of the unps 


ng $150 and 


of interest. now excess of $300 and 4 o' per mon 


days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 3¢ 


amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in cor 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to 
date for the final payment. 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


aid principal balance not ex- 


per month on that part over $150 and not 


th on any remainder of such 


unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 


) consecutive days 


in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 


secutive monthly payments 


as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 


and including the stated due 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 








> 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


To State Finance Company, Dept. W-151 rhe following are all the debts that I have: 4 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying | ' 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address + 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge s e : 

or cost whatsoever . 7 | 

Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your $ $s t 

*lude pres * any) $ payment BE IN Ol Oo ( 4 a ‘ ER 
Unelude present balance, if any) § a. video - ' oe Sarena . FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information ' 
\mount earned umber of months for our confidential files 
Age per month you receive saiary —_ ” ‘ 
Name and address Name of Relative Relationship 1 
of school you teach . 

c 1 iY na Street Town State Occup : 

How long wit! Previous a 

present employer employment - Name of Relative (Relationship) £ 

Husband or wife's Salary " . i 

‘ompias me nt “or r month $ Street rown State Occup 1 

ro whom are payments on Name of Relative Relationship) ‘ ' 

auto made’? (Name rown ' 

Stree ‘ow State Ocet 

Bank you deal with (Name rown - an — _ nea : 

Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ -" Name of Relative (Relationship) | 

What security on bank loan” Street rown State Occup 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan rhe above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 

‘ N Add if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent i 

$ o ame ( 4 

Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street i 

payment to? (Name rown Name Here Address | 

Purpose of loan Town . County State : 

1 " . a 

wi OT Amt st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to |Omaha, Nebraska g 

of loan in Mo. pmts S$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date................. 7 
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